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Mohammedanism, Romanism, and Protestantism contain 
systems of world-philosophy which have been deduced from 
religious dogmas. The world-philosophy is in each case re- 
moved by several steps of deduction from the religious postu- 
lates. In each case customs have grown up from the unavoid- 
able compromise between metaphysical dogmas and _ interests, 
and these customs, so far as they inhere in essential traits of 
human nature, or in fundamental conditions of human life, or 
as far as they have taken on the sanctity of wide and ancient 
authority so that they seem to be above discussion, are the 
mores. Does a Roman Catholic, or a Mohammedan, or a 
Protestant child begin by learning the dogmas of his religion 
and then build a life-code on them? Not at all. He begins by 
living in, and according to, the mores of his family and societal 
environment. The vast mass of men in each case never do 
anything else but thus imbibe a character from the environ- 
ment. If they learn the religious dogmas at all, it is super- 
ficially, negligently, erroneously. They are trained in the ritual, 
habituated to the usages, imbued with the notions, of the 
societal environment. They hear and repeat the proverbs, say- 
ings, and maxims which are current in it. They perceive what 
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is admired, ridiculed, abominated, desired by the people about 
them. They learn the code of conduct—what is considered 
stupid, smart, stylish, clever, or foolish, and they form them- 
selves on these ideas. They get their standards from the 
standards of their environment. Behind this, but far behind 
it for all but the scholars, are the history and logic by which 
the mores are connected with the religious facts or dogmas, and 
when the scholars investigate the history and logic they find 
that the supposed history is a tissue of myths and legends and 
that the logic is like a thread broken at a hundred points, 
twisted into innumerable windings, and snarled into innumer- 
able knots. 

But now it follows that the mores are affected all the time 
by changes in environmental conditions and societal growth, 
and by changes in the arts, and they follow these influences 
without regard to religious institutions or doctrines, or, at most, 
compromises are continually made between inherited institu- 
tions and notions on one side and interests on the other. The 
religion has to follow the mores. In its nature, no religion ever 
changes. Every religion is absolute and eternal truth. It never 
contains any provision for its own amendment or “evolution,” 
It would stultify itself if it should say: I am temporarily or 
contingently true, and I shall give way to something truer. [ 
am a working hypothesis only. I am a constitution which may 
be amended whenever you please. “The faith once delivered 
to the saints” must claim to be perfect, and the formula itself 
means that the faith is changeless. A scientific or developing 
religion is an absurdity. But then again nothing is absolutely 
and eternally true. Everything must change. Religion is no 
exception. Therefore every religion is a resisting inertia which 
is being overcome by moving forces. Interests are the forces, 
because they respond, in men, to hunger, love, vanity, and fear, 
and the actual mores of a time are the resultant of the force 
of interests and the inertia of religion. The leaders of a period 
enlist on the side either of the interests or the resistance, and 
the mass of men float on the resultant current of the mores. 

Religion is tradition. It is a product of history, and it is 
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embodied in ritual, institutions, officials, etc., which are his- 
torical. From time to time it is observed that the religious 
generalizations do not hold true; experience does not verify 
them. At last skepticism arises and new efforts of philosophy 
are required to re-establish the religious dogmas or to make 
new compromises. Philosophy appears as a force of revision 
and revolution. In the New Testament we see a new philoso- 
phy undermining and overthrowing rabbinical Judaism. This 
operation may be found in the history of any religion. It is 
often repeated. The institutional and traditional religion stands 
like an inherited and established product; the philosophy ap- 
pears like a new and destructive element which claims to be 
reformatory, and may turn out to be such, but which begins by 
destruction. 

We may see one of these operations in the ecclesiastical 
schism of the sixteenth century. The mediaeval system broke 
down in the fifteenth century. It was not able to support the 
weight thrown on it by the great changes of that period. New 
devices were charged with the great societal duties. For in- 
stance, the state was created and charged with duties which 
the church had claimed to perform. The state thus got control 
of marriage, divorce, legitimacy, property, education, etc. These 
things were in the mores, and the mores changed. The masses 
accepted the changes and readjusted their ideas accordingly. 
They turned to the state instead of the church for the defense 
and control of great interests, the schism in the church was 
a result. Those who still kept faith in sacramental religion 
have clung to institutions, ritual, dogmas, etc., which are con- 
sistent with sacramental religion; those who rejected sacra- 
mental dogmas have made new usages and institutions to fit 
their religious needs and experience. The latter school have 
made new deductions and inferences from the great principles 
of their creed and faith. The deductions thus made, when 
turned into injunctions or inhibitions, impose certain duties 
which are imperative and arbitrary. For instance, we are told 
that we must do a thing because the Bible says so, not because 
there is any rational relation between that act and self-realiza- 
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tion. Nobody has ever done what the Bible says. What men 
have always done, if they tried to do right, was to conform to 
the mores of the group and the time. Monastic and puritan 
sects have tried over and over again in the history of the 
church to obey the gospel injunctions. They begin by a pro- 
test against the worldliness of the church. They always have 
to segregate themselves. Why? They must get out of the 
current mores of society and create an environment of their 
own where they can nurse a new body of mores within which 
the acts they desire to practice will be possible. They have 
always especially desired to create a society with the mores 
which they approved, and to do this they needed to control 
coming generations through their children or successors. No 
such effort has ever succeeded. All the churches, and nearly 
all the Christian denominations have, until within a few years, 
resisted investigation of the truth of history and nature. They 
have yielded this position in part but not altogether; within a 
year we have heard of a movement in the Church of Rome to 
test and verify traditions about history and nature. So far, it 
has been suppressed. In the mores of today of all the intelli- 
gent classes the investigation of truth is a leading feature, and 
with justice, since the welfare of mankind primarily depends 
on correct knowledge of the world in which we live, and of 
human nature. It is a very heinous fault of the ecclesiastical 
organizations that they resist investigation or endeavor to con- 
trol its results. It alienates them from the mores of the time. 
and destroys their usefulness. The mores will control the re- 
ligion as they have done hitherto, and as they do now. They 
have forced an abandonment of ritual and dogma. 

However, the case which is really important and which 
always presents itself in the second stage is that logical infer- 
ences as to what men ought to do are constructed upon the 
world-philosophy. In the New Testament the scribes and 
Pharisees were denounced because they had bound heavy bur- 
dens and laid them on men’s shoulders. This referred to the 
rabbinical constructive duties of ritual and behavior—an elabo- 
rate system of duties in which energy was expended with no 
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gain in self-realization. The mediaeval church fell under the 


dominion of the same tendency and by construction and infer- 
ence multiplied restrictions and arbitrary duties which had the 
same effect. We now hear constructive arguments made to 
prove from Scripture that there should be no divorce, and that 
no man should be allowed to marry his deceased wife's sister, 
although there is no authority at all in Scripture for such prohi- 
bitions. 

It appears probable that all religious reformations have been 
due to changes in the mores. Moses led the Israelites out of 
Egypt in order to get them out of the collision between their 
mores and those of the Egyptians. The contrast between the 
mores of the Israelites and Canaanites is emphasized through- 
out the Old Testament. 

It is against the mores of the Jews of the time of Jesus 
that the New Testament is a revolt. The denunciations of 
woe on the scribes and Pharisees are an expression of it. 
Christianity failed among the Jews because the revolution in 
the mores which it called for was too great; it was, in reality, 
a Hellenistic world-philosophy, and a treason inside Judaism. 
Mohammed’s action was based on innovations in the mores of 
the Arabs which had partially prevailed, and which he adopted 
and urged with supernatural sanctions against the old mores. 
It is probable that Zoroaster and Buddha made themselves ex- 
ponents of a revolution in the mores of their peoples. Zoro- 
aster’s work and the hostility between the Iranians and their 
kindred of India has made the history of the Persians, and of 
the other peoples of the Euphrates Valley and its neighborhood. 

These examples show us that the influence of the religion on 
the mores is not to be denied, but they show us what this influence 
is and what it is not. Out of the experience arises the world- 
philosophy including religion. Thus there is a constant alter- 
nation of action or experience and thought. So far well, but 
then the deductions from the world-philosophy begin. They 
are metaphysical. They turn into dogmas which are logical or 
speculative or fantastic. There is not a sequence of experience, 
reflection, action, but the sequence is experience, reflection, de- 
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duction—perhaps repeated logical deductions, resulting in dog- 
mas as an arbitrary injunction—and then new action. The 
ecclesiastics or philosophers get a chance to introduce selfish 
elements for their own aggrandizement. Next these dogmatic 
products are brought back to the world of experience and action 
as imperative rules of conduct. They may win outward respect 
and pretended obedience, but they are evaded. The moral 
product is chicane and hypocrisy, and this is what enters into 
the mores. At the same time, if the religion offers any bribes 
or concessions to human passion or weakness, the mores seize 
upon these and swell them into the vices of an age. If the 
church sets rigid and arbitrary rules it has to sell dispensations ; 
why then should not the age become venal? If people revel 
in descriptions of torture and agony they will be callous to it. 
If the religion presents sensual indulgence as a reward of good 
conduct, then sensuality is an ideal. It is licensed, not restricted. 
In primitive society all customs were sanctioned by ghosts. 
Hence all customs are ritual; hence abortion, infanticide, kill- 
ing the old, cannibalism, etc., etc., were all ritual acts and not 
only proper, but within the prescribed conditions they were 
duties. When Christendom declared sex-renunciation to be the 
ideal of perfection for one half of civilized men, and Moham- 
medanism presented sex-pleasure as the ideal for the other, a 
striking picture was presented of the two poles of excess and 
ill between which men are placed with respect to this great 
dominant interest of the race. All religions are creations of 
‘fantasy. They come out of the realm of metaphysics. They 
come down into this world of sense with authority. The moral 
ideas come out of the mores which move, and they are used to 
criticize the religious traditions which remain stereotyped. 
Religions enjoin acts which have become abominable in the 
mores, such as cannibalism, human sacrifice, child-sacrifice, 
prostitution, intoxication. They aim to supersede experience, 
knowledge, and reason by labors and injunctions. Galton? 
says: “The religious instructor, in every creed, is one who 
makes it his profession to saturate his pupils with preju- 
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dice.” Some obey, but the great mass of the society do, day 
by day, what will satisfy their interests according to the best 
knowledge they have or can get from the usages of the people 
around them. These acts and the thoughts, codes, and. 
standards which go with them are the mores. Every people, 
therefore, takes out of its religion or out of the religion which. 
is brought to it just what suits its tastes and its ways. 

No religion of those which we call world-religions, and 
which have a complete system, is ever put in practice as a whole. 
The people always take out of it what suits their tastes and 
ideas, and that means especially their mores. Buddhism has 
run out into quite independent forms in Ceylon, Tibet, and 
China and has died out in Hindustan. Its excessive ritual, its 
contemplativeness, its futile learning, the phantasmagoria of 
supernatural beings which take the place of a god, its spells and 
charms and prayer-wheels bear witness to antecedent traits in 
the people who adopted it and which it has never overcome. 
The mores follow these traits, not the religious dogmas. All 
the elaborate (i. e., civilized) religions impose duties which are 
irksome, especially if they are interferences with interest or 
with human passions and appetites. The duties are neglected. 
Then comes fear of the anger of the deity. At this point ritual 
comes in aS expiation, and atonement, especially in the forms 
of self-discipline, sacrifice, self-mutilation, scourging, fines, fast- 
ing, pilgrimages, church-going, etc. Consequently, when re- 
ligion is ritual and its methods of reconciling man and God 
are ritualistic, all the methods of self-discipline enter deeply 
into the mores. Mediaeval Christianity and Mohammedanism 
illustrate this by the importance ascribed to fasting. It is an 
active agent as it is employed. The English ritualists of the 
last sixty years have introduced ritual as an engine to teach the 
old doctrine of religion and to bring the interest of men back 
to the mediaeval views that the greatest interest of man is the 
apparatus and operation (sacraments) by which his fate in the 
other world may be decided. Zoroastrianism may very proba- 
bly be due, in the main, to one man, for it seems to be an 
invented system, but it came out of a body of magi who had 
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long existed and it contains a system made by them and for 
them. The old demonism of Babylonia overpowered it. For 
the practical life of persons who were not magi it was realistic 
and matter of fact. It inculcated industry and thrift and its 
ideals of virtue were industrial. They consisted in good work, 
in subduing the earth, and making it productive. It fell in with 
the mores of the people of the Euphrates Valley and strength- 
ened them. Mohammedanism has been a conquering religion; 
it has been imposed on some people who were heathen. For 
them it has great influence because its creed is simple and its 
ritual is simple, but at the same time strict and incessant. It 
has split into great sects on account of the transformations 
imposed on it by more civilized people who accepted it. Its fatal- 
ism, lack of civil ideas, spirit of plunder and conquest, fanati- 
cism, and scientific ignorance have entered into the mores of all 
the people who have accepted it. Hence the mores of Moham- 
medan nations present a great variety, and often very grotesque 
combinations. Christianity has taken very different forms among 
Greeks, Slavs, Latins, and Teutons. It inculcates meekness, 
but few Christians have ever been meek. It has absorbed all 
kinds of elements where it has met with native and national 
elements which it could not displace. That is as much as to 
say that it has had to yield to the mores. We hear a great deal 
about its victories over heathenism. They were all compromises, 
and when we get to know the old heathenism we find it again 
in what we thought were the most distinctive features of Chris- 
tianity. The religion of Odin was a religion of warriors and 
for warriors. It took its tone from them and gave back the 
warrior spirit with a new sanction and an intensified ideal in this 
world and the other. Ferocity, bloodshed, and indifference to 
death were antecedents and consequents of the religion. 

Sects of religion form upon a single idea or doctrine. This 
they always exaggerate. Then the dogma gets power over the 
whole life. This is the case in which the religion rises superior 
to the mores and molds them, as in the case of the Quakers. 
Some sects of India (the Jains) have put the prohibition against 
killing anything whatsoever which has life before everything 
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else, and have drawn the extremest inferences from it as to what 
one ought to do and not do lest he kill anything. Their whole 
mode of life and code of duty is a consequence. 

Within fifty years in the United States the mores have very 
powerfully influenced religion, and the effect is open to our 
view. The dogmatic side of religion has been laid aside by all 
the Protestant denominations. Many instances may be shown 
in which the mores have modified the religion. The attitude 
toward religion is in the mores; in recent mores open attacks 
on religion are frowned upon as bad manners and religion is 
treated with respect. The deism of the eighteenth century was 
an attack on religion, but the agnosticism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, although irreligious, sought no war with religion. At the 
same time the interest in religion has very greatly diminished, 
and it is a symptom of indifference when men do not care to 
carry on controversies about it. The clergy has ceased to preach 
“theology.” They and their congregations care for theology no 
longer; they look upon “morality” as the business of the clergy 
and the pulpit. The pulpit, as an institution, no longer speaks 
with authority. It tries to persuade, and to do this it has to 
aim at popularity. It wants to attract attention like news- 
papers, books, the theater, the lecture-platform, and it has to 
have recourse, like them, to sensational methods. If it cannot 
command authority, it must try to recommend itself by the 
power of reason. The current fashion is social endeavor, especi- 
ally under the forms of charity. This sets the lines along 
which the churches and denominations vie with each other for 
the approval of the public. A church, therefore, turns into a 
congeries of institutions for various forms of social amelioration, 
and the pulpit exercises consist in discussions of public topics, 
especially social topics, “from an ethical standpoint,” that is, 
by the application of the ethical, or quasi-ethical, notions which 
are at present current in our mores. What is that but a re- 
modeling of the ecclesiastical institutions which we have 
inherited, according to the notions, standards, and faiths which 
are in the mores of our time? Religion, properly speaking, 
simply falls away. It is not as strong a motive as humanitari- 
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anism, and it is in nowise necessary to the work of social 
amelioration. Often it is a hindrance by diverting energy and 
capital from social work to ecclesiastical expenditures. When 
theologians declare that they accept the evolution philosophy, 
because, however the world came to be, God was behind it, this 
is a fatal concession for religion or theology. When religion 
withdraws into this position it has abandoned the whole field of 
human interest. It may be safe from attack, but it is also 
powerless, and a matter of indifference. Theologians also say 
now that the miracles of Christ are proved by the character 
of Christ, not his character by the miracles.* This is another 
apologetic effort which is a fatal concession. In the record the 
miracles are plainly put forward to authenticate the person; if 
they are construed in the other way they are, in an age whose 
mores are penetrated by instinctive scorn of magic and miracles, 
a dead weight on the system. The apology therefore wins 
nobody, but interposes a repelling force. An apology is always 
a matter of policy, and it would be far better to drop miracles 
with witches, hell, personal devil, flood, tower of Babel, creation 
in six days, etc., in silence. The various attempts of the eigh- 
teenth century (Butler, Paley) to sustaiz religion or theology by 
analogies, design, etc., are entirely outside of our mores. The 
philosophical or logical methods no longer have any force on 
the minds of any class in our society. When a church is only 
a slightly integrated association for ethical discussion and 
united social effort, religion ceases to be, and when religion 
withdraws entirely into the domain of metaphysical speculation, 
it is of no account. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
those Protestants who wanted to maintain religion for itself, 
or as an end in itself, did what the situation called for; they 
made religion once more ritual and tried to revive the “Catho- 
lic faith’ without the pope. That would be a revival, to a 
great extent, of mediaeval ecclesiasticism and mores. We are 
therefore witnesses of a struggle to stem the tide of the mores 
by concerted action and tactics in the interest of mediaeval 
religion. At the same time the mures of modern civilization 
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are sapping the foundations, not only of mediaeval and Greek 
Christianity, but also of Mohammedanism and Buddhism. The 
high-church or ritualistic movement is therefore a rally in the 
battle which has been going on for five hundred years between 
mediaeval Christianity and the improved mores. 

In the fifteenth century the great inventions, the geograph- 
ical discoveries, the extension of commerce, the growth of 
capital, the rise of the middle class, the revival of learning, the 
growth of great dynastic states, destroyed the ideals of poverty, 
obedience, and chastity. The idea of Catholicity died just as 
the idea of the Crusades did; it was recognized as a chimaera. 
The church was not doing the work it stood for in the world. 
These were fatal facts and courage was found to face them. 
It was the mores which shifted—moreover all the bad as well 
as the good of the mores entered into the change. 

The mores are a vast and complex mass of acts and thoughts 
—not some good and some bad, but all mixed in quality. All the 
elements are there always. The sects deride and denounce each 
other and they always select material for their jibes from what 


they allege to be the facts about each other’s influence on the 


mores. 
The Christian church disapproved of luxury and ornament 
and repressed them in the mores of Christendom until the 
fourteenth century. The Renaissance brought in pagan ideas 
of beauty, art, ornament, pleasure, and joy in life, from which 
luxury arose. In the present mores of all civilized peoples the 
love of luxury is strong. It is increasing and is spreading to 
all classes; those who cannot enjoy it think themselves wronged 
by the social order. This sentiment is one of the very strongest 
in the masses. It characterizes the age and is one of those forces - 
which change the face of institutions and produce social war. 
The change of interest, in the sixteenth century, to the phi- 
losophy and the paganism of the classics included a great 
reduction in the other-worldliness of the Middle Ages. The 
point of interest was in this world and this life, without denial 
of the truth of a future life; terror of the future world and 
anxiety to know how to provide for it, with eager seizure of 
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the sacramental and sacerdotal means which the church pro- 
vided, all declined. The Renaissance tried to renew the Greek 
joy in life with art, pleasure, music, grace, social enjoyment, 
freedom, and luxury instead of asceticism, ritual, ecclesiasti- 
cism, rigid authority, distrust, and gloom. The religious wars 
greatly interfered with the programme of the Renaissance. 
They partly dispelled gaiety and grace. It was in the mores 
that the changes occurred. Churches fell to decay; monas- 
teries disappeared; chantries were suppressed; clergymen aban- 
doned their calling; pilgrimages, processions, retreats—all were 
neglected. Some lamented and protested; others applauded; 
the greatest number were indifferent. The attitude depended 
on the place and circumstances, above all upon commercial and 
industrial interests and upon intellectual attainments. The great 
fact was that faith in sacramentarianism as a_ philosophy 
of this life and the other was broken, and the mores which had 
been the outcome of that faith fell into neglect. The Counter- 
reformation arose from supposed effects of the church schism on 
the mores. The removal of the other world to a remoter place 
in human interest was a great change in religion. At its best, 
modern religion became a guide of life here, not a preparation 
for another life. Modern thought has been realistic and natural- 
istic, and the mores have all conformed to this world-philoso- 
phy. The other-worldliness has been ethical. It has been at 
war with the materialism of this world, a war which is in the 
mores, for we are largely under the dominion of those secondary 
or remoter dogmas deduced from grand conceptions of world- 
philosophy and inculcated as absolute authority. Our mores at 
the same time instinctively tend toward realistic and naturalis- 
tic views of life for which a new world-philosophy is growing 
up. Here we have the explanation of the gulf which is con- 
stantly widening between the “modern spirit” and the traditional 
religion. Some cling to the traditional religion in one or an- 
other of its forms which, after all, represent only the grades 
of departure from the mediaeval form toward complete har- 
mony with the modern mores. What the mores always represent 
is the struggle to live as well as possible under the condi- 
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tions. Traditions, so far as they come out of other conditions 
and are accepted as independent authorities in the present 
conditions, are felt as hindrances. It is because our religious 
traditions now do not assume authority, but seek to persuade, 
that active war against them has ceased and that they are 
treated with more respect now than in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

Other-worldliness, that is, care about the life after death 
and anxiety to secure bliss there by proper action here, occupied 
a large share of the interest of mediaeval men. Feudalism is 
a form of society which arises under given conditions, as we 
see from the numerous cases of it in history. Mediaeval society 
shows us a great population caught up in the drift of these 
two currents, one of world-philosophy and the other of societal 
environment, and working out all social customs and _ institu- 
tions into conformity with them. The force of this philosophy 
and the energy of the men are astounding. In the civil world 
there was disintegration, but in the moral world there was to- 
herence and comprehensiveness in the choice of ideals and in 
the pursuit of them. In the thirteenth century there was a cul- 
mination in which the vigorous expansion of all the elements 
reached a degree of development which is amazing. The men 
of the time fell into the modes of feudalism as if it had been 
the order of nature; they accepted it as such. hey accepted 
the leadership of the church with full satisfaction. Preaching 
and ritual, with popular poetry aided by symbolism in art, 
were the only ways of acting on the minds of the mass; there 
was no tendency to reflection and criticism any more than 
among barbarians. The mores were the simple, direct, and 
naive expression of the prevailing interests of the period; that 
is why they are so strong and their interaction is so vigorous. 
The sanction of excommunication was frightful in its effect 
on beliefs and acts. The canon law is an astonishing product 
of the time. It is really a codification of the mores modified 
somewhat, especially in the later additions, by the bias which 
the church wanted to impress on the mores. It is because the 
canon law is fictitious in its pretended historical authority, and 
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because the citations in it from the fathers are selected and 
interpreted for a purpose, that it really expressed just the mores 
of the time. “The Decretals were invented to furnish what 
was entirely lacking, that is, a documentary authority, running 
back to Apostolic times, for the divine institution of the primacy 
of the pope and of the teaching office of bishops.’”* The 
period entirely lacked historical sense and critical method. 
What it had received from the last preceding generation was, 
and must have been always. But that was the mores. Horror 
of heretics, witches, Mohammedans, Jews, was in them, and so 
were all the other intense faiths, loves, desires, hates, and efforts 
of the period. In the lack of reading, travel, and discussion there 
was very little skepticism. Life went on from day to day by 
repetition along grooves of usage and habit. Such life makes 
strong mores, but also rigid and mechanical ones. In modern 
times the thirst for reality has developed criticism and skepti- 
cism; everything is discussed and questioned. There are few 
certainties in our knowledge. Our mores are flexible, elastic, 
and to some extent unstable, but they have strong guarantees. 
They are to a great extent rational, because if they are not 
rational they perish. They are open and inteiligent, because 
they are supported by literature and wide discussion. They are 
also tough, and rather organic than mechanical. 

All modern students of the mediaeval world have noted the 
contradictions and inconsistencies of living and thinking. Of 
these the most important is the contradiction between renun- 
ciation of the world and ruling the world; a Gregory VII, or 
an Innocent III, goes from one to the other of these without a 
sense of moral jar, and the modern students who fix their minds 
on one or the other have two different conceptions of the Middle 
Ages. Phantasms and ideals have no consistency. A man who 
deals with them instead of dealing with realities may have 
a kaleidoscopic relation between his ideas, which relation may 
be symmetrical, and poetically beautiful; he wiil have no nexus 
of thought between his ideas, and therefore no productive com- 
bination of them. The mediaeval people had a great number 
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of ideals, and they went from one to the other by abrupt tran- 
sitions without any difficulty. They had intense feelings and 
enthusiasm for their ideals, but when an intense feeling instead 
of deep knowledge is the basis of conviction there is no mental 


or moral consistency. 

I have maintained that the religion comes out of the mores 
and is controlled by them. The religion, however, sums up the 
most general and philosophic elements in the mores, and incul- 
cates them as religious dogmas. It also forms precepts on 
them. For an example we may note how the humanitarianism 
of modern mores has colored and warped Christianity. Human- 
itarianism grew out of economic power by commerce, inven- 
tions, steam, and electricity. Humanitarianism led to oppo- 
sition to slavery, and to the emancipation of women. These are 
not doctrines of the Bible or of Middle-Age Christianity. They 
were imposed on modern religion by the mores. Then they came 
from the religion to the modern world as religious ideas and 
duties, with religious and ecclesiastical sanctions. This is the 
usual interplay of the mores and religion. 


DISCUSSION 
PRESIDENT JoHN H. FIntey, oF THE City or New York 


I asked for the American Social Science Association the privilege and 
honor of representation at this great associational festival, not that I de- 
sired its President to be heard on any of the social, economic, or political 
questions of the day, but because I wished the noteworthy services of this 
most venerable and distinguished institution to have filial remembrance; 
for she is now the mother, the enfeebled mother I regret to say, grand- 
mother, or aunt, of most, if not of all of the associations now existent in 
the territory where once she dwelt alone in her omniscient interest. She 
sits in old age impoverished by the very activity, the highly specialized 
and splendid activity, of her learned and scientific children, grandchildren, 
nephews, and nieces, who have so intensively cultivated each its field of 
the once wide-stretching territory, that nothing is left to her except to 
live of their fruits and in her own memories. I will not believe that she 
has not yet years before her of usefulness—perhaps, in correlating all these 
knowledges here represented, the Presidents of these various descendant 
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societies sitting as her council. But today I am concerned only that you 
shall be grateful for the glorious achievement of her child-bearing anes 

I had engagement to be in Denver this week, and when I found tha: 
I could not have release I asked the honorable President, Frank RB 
Sanborn, to present in my stead the record which I desired to hay 
brought to your memories. He consented to prepare this record thouch 
he could not in his own striking figure be present. Providence intervened 
yesterday in behalf of Denver to prevent my going there and so I am here 
to enjoy with you this brief chronicle of the “Mother of Associations” 
which will be read by Mr. Russell, the Secretary. 


History OF THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION IN A LETTER TO 
Its PreseNT Secretary, I. F. Russert, New York, By F. B. Sanzory, 
or Concorp, MaAss., A FouNDER 


Dear Mr. Secretary Russell: 

As the only person who has held office continuously in the American 
Social Science Association since its first organization, October 4, 1865, I may 
perhaps be considered a good witness as to its aims and achievements. | 
was also cognizant of the movement preceding that organization, and, as 
secretary of the Board of State Charities of Massachusetts (the earliest 
of many such boards in other states) signed the call in August, 1865, which 
brought together at the State House in Boston the three hundred persons, 
chiefly from New England, who in the following October established the 
Social Science Association on a national basis. A small body, the Boston 
Social Science Association, had preceded us by a few months in the use of 
the European name which we adopted, and of that Boston society I believe 
the only survivor is now Mrs. Caroline Healy Dall, then of Boston, but now 
of Washington, D. C. She and Col. T. W. Higginson, with myself, are 
now the only survivors, so far as I know, of the original members of the 
American Social Science Association, who joined in October, 1865, and 
indeed took an active part in the State House meeting. Both are now 
invalids, at a great age, and yet occasionally writing for publication in 
books and newspapers. 

The year 1865 was a marked era in the revival and prosecution of those 
studies, and the promotion of those practical interests which constitute the 
theory and the practice or application of what it has been agreed to style 
Social Science. The phrase is French, I believe, but was adopted in England 
by Lord Brougham and his associates in 1856, when they founded the British 
Social Science Association, which had a brilliant career for a quarter- 
century, but has long been extinct. We followed at first the general plan 
of Brougham and his colleagues in their organization, and several of them 
became honorary members of the American Association. The problems pre- 
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sented in 1865, following the close of the Civil War and the first assassina- 
tion of an American President, were more numerous, novel, and difficult than 
any existing here, since the first great reorganization of work and liberty 
under Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson from 1776 to 1789, when Wash- 
ington became our first and most distinguished president, with Jefferson to 
assist him in the settlement of our difficult foreign affairs, and Hamilton 
to do the same in the restoration of finances. All three were promoters of 
what we now call Social Science, and their Republic has been well called 
the chief practitioner of that science since the Christian era began. The 
death of Lincoln, greatest of Washington’s successors, at the time when his 
sagacity would have been our guide in meeting the difficulties of 1865, com- 
plicated the dangers inherent in our situation. A grand political and social 
revolution had been more than half accomplished by the overthrow of negro 
slavery and the heresy of secession; but it was still to be maintained in 
practice, under civil authority. 

All minor questions of suffrage, finance, jurisprudence, social economy, 
and social order came then before the people and before our Association, to 
be debated and, if possible, settled peaceably, under new institutions built on 
Freedom’s ancient foundations, for state and church, as laid down by 
Washington and his contemporaries. A new enthusiasm to do this, spring 
ing from the accomplished revolution, and the restoration of the Union, 
was general in the northern states, and prevailed to some extent in the 
South. In the comment made by me as secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board which invited the Boston meeting of October 4, 1865, it was said: 

On the 2d of August your Board directed me to issue a circular in your 
name, inviting a conference concerning those questions which, in Europe, have 
long been classed under the head of “Social Science.” Accordingly I sent such 
circulars to all parts of the Union where it was supposed any interest would 
be felt in the subject. Many answers were received, all expressing deep inter- 
est, from gentlemen in Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, and the 
District of Columbia. Gentlemen from many of these states, and in addition 
from Michigan and New Brunswick, met at the State House in response to your 
invitation; and there organized the American Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science—a society from which we have reason to expect much service to 
science and humanity. 

This expectation has been by no means disappointed during the forty- 
four years it has since been in active existence. The president of the 
Boston meeting that created it was the illustrious War-Governor Andrew 
of Massachusetts, who had during the Civil War promoted social reorgani- 
zation by inaugurating our Board of Charities, and putting at its head Dr. 
Howe, the renowned philhellenist and philanthropist. See the Second 
Annual Report of the Board of State Charities (Public Document No. 19, 
3oston, 1866, p. 6.). Those who signed the circular were Samuel G. Howe, 
Nathan Allen, Edward Earle, H. B. Wheelwright, F. B. Sanborn, etc. The 
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first President of the Association was Professor William B. Rogers, a Vir- 
ginian, and the son of one of Jefferson’s English professors at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where he had been educated; but then engaged in found- 
ing the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, since so distinguished. Its 
two general secretaries were Dr. Samuel Eliot, once President of Trinity 
College in Hartford, and the undersigned, then secretary and afterward 
chairman of the Massachusetts Board of Charities. Among the early mem- 
bers between 1865 and 1872 were Charles F. Adams, Edward Atkinson, 
Louis Agassiz, James M. Barnard, Dr. Henry Barnard, Francis W. Bird, 
Francis C. Barlow, George S. Boutell, Phillips Brooks, W. C. Bryant, 
Charles L. Brace, Charles Butler, Salmon P. Chase, Joseph H. Choate, 
Edward Cooper, J. Elliot Cabot, Mellen Doane, William Endicott, H. Sid- 
ney Everett, William M. Evarts, W. P. Fessenden, James W. Grimes, 
U. S. Grant, James A. Garfield, John Stanton Gould, E. L. Godkin, Horace 
Greeley, Joseph Henry, John and William Jay, A. A. Low, Theodore Lyman, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Oliver Johnson, H. C. Lea, Henry Lee of Boston, 
Robert Treat Paine, John Sherman, A. H. Rice, Charles Sumner, Francis 
S. Walker, David A. Wells, Emory Washburn, E. C. Wines, Robert 
C. Winthrop, and many more, names of great importance then, most 
of whose bearers are now dead. With so many nursing-fathers our Asso- 
ciation naturally was the mother of many children. Our first-born was the 
National Prison Association, founded in 1870 by a few of our early mem 
bers, Z. R. Brockway, the great prison reformer, Dr. E. C. Wines, the 
unwearied missionary of penal reform, Emory Washburn, Dr. Howe, and 
others. In 1874 we initiated at a session in New York City, when George 
William Curtis was our president, the National Conference of Charities, 
and the American Health Association. Civil Service Reform, in which 
Mr. Curtis was long prominent, had been set on foot by our Association 
between 1865 and 1872, and during the administration of President Grant, 
one of our early members, it went forward to a degree of success. We 
revived the National Prison Association in 1882, which had fallen asleep 
after the death of Dr. Wines in 1879; and soon after, the American His- 
torical Association asked our society to assist at its birth in Saratoga, 
where for many years our annual meetings were held. Several other im- 
portant societies have lighted their candles at our small vestal lamp, which 
was kept alive all these years, although sometimes the flame was low, and 
the oil hardly filled the bowl—which Dr. Watts says is needful: 

To keep the lamp alive 

With oil we fill the bowl, 

’Tis water makes the willow thrive, etc. 
When the water got low, and our willows did not exactly thrive, we neither 
hung our harps thereon, nor did we weep, remembering the more flourishing 
days—but we chose a new secretary, and went several years in the strength 
thereof. Our most energetic secretary—would that we could have retained 
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him longer—was the late Henry Villard, who increased our membership, 
got out our Handbook of Immigration, and drew to these shores several 
hundred thousand, not to say millions, of those thriving citizens who now 
govern us in finance, industry, economics, history, and fiction—especially in 
the last named. I believe I succeeded him—nobody could replace him— 
and continued to sit in that seat of the scribes for some twenty years, 
usually holding also the secretaryship or chairmanship of my own special 
department—that of social economy, which a few of us, headed by Charles 
Brace and Mrs. Parkman, of Boston, instituted in 1873, and first showed 
what we could do at the New Year meeting of 1874. It was out of this 
department committee, that the Conference of Charities emerged, full 
grown, like Minerva from the head of Jove, and has been extending her 
sphere and covering myriads with her shield, now for five-and-thirty years. 
This work and much more—too numerous in kind even to mention—went on 
under illustrious presidents—Eliot, Curtis, Gilman, Benjamin Peirce, General 
Eaton, David Wells, Andrew White, Francis Wayland, Dr. Kingsbury (who 
still instructs Connecticut and the world in the Hartford Courant), and 
others whom I need not name. Dr. William T. Harris, who lately died at 
Providence, after Herculean labors for many years in the twin causes of 
education and philosophy, declined the office of president, but gave us much 
of his strenuous aid in other ways. Hardly a subject in our whole encyclo- 
pedic round that he was not able to discuss; and the same was true of 
most of our presidents—not excepting, possibly, the honorary president, 
whose office, like that of dukes, now so much out of favor, terminates only 
with life. 

Amidst our toils and debates, at which no conclusion was ever reached, 
that I can remember, there were rare pleasures to be shared—the chief of 
which, as I now review the past, was to get round a dinner-table, or sit in 
a group at a Saratoga caravansary, and hear Frank Wayland, Captain Pat- 
terson, Eugene Schuyler, and members of the New York Bar, tell stories 
of peace and war, of jurymen and alibis. All which was a chapter in social 


science. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEW OF SOCIETY 


CHARLES A, ELLWOOD 
University of Missouri 


Auguste Comte suggested, in the later years of his life, that 
all sciences might be reduced to two great general sciences, 
physics and sociology, the former dealing with all the phenomena 
of the physical universe, the latter dealing with all the phenomena 
of human society. The sociologist of today, however, would 
acknowledge that it is more reasonable to suggest that the two 
master sciences are, not physics and sociology, but physics and 
psychology. He would not claim for his science the proud posi- 
tion which Comte claimed for it, but would rather subordinate it 
to psychology. This is due to the fact that the modern view of 
the world recognizes the clear distinction between the objective 
and the subjective, between the physical and the psychical; and 
this recognition has led inevitably to the recognition of psychol- 
ogy as the master science of the subjective, or psychical ; just as 
physics has been elevated to the central position among the 
physical sciences, so modern thought has elevated psychology to 
the central position among all those sciences which deal in any 
way with the psychical or its products. 

Comte did not deny the existence of psychology, but he sub- 
ordinated it partly to biology (organic physics), and partly to 
sociology. This was due, in part, to his materialistic world-view, 
but even more to the fact that psychology in his time had not 
developed sufficiently to have even an independent position among 
the sciences. Comte, in other words, could not have subordinated 
sociology to psychology without being misunderstood. At pres- 
ent, however, conditions are reversed; the development of psy- 
chology, and of modern science generally, has made it evident 
that sociology must be subordinated partly to biology (organic 
physics) on the one hand, and partly to psychology on the other. 
It needs no extended argument to show that sociology is much 
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more psychological in its subject-matter than biological; that is, 
that it is much more dependent upon psychology than upon 
biology. Human society presents itself as a plexus of interac- 
tions, or interrelations, between individuals. Now these inter- 
actions between individuals are very largely interactions of 
thought, feeling, and will. So largely are they psychical, that 
we rarely stop to think of their physical side at all. Mind itself, 
indeed, was apparently largely developed to perfect these inter- 
actions. The interrelations between individuals which go to make 
up society, in other words, are dominantly psychical, and all 
explanations of human society must be largely a matter of the 
psychology of these relations. Disregarding the biological aspect 
of society, the social sciences, therefore, present themselves as 
very largely extensions of psychology into practical human affairs. 
This is especially true of sociology; for the special social sciences 
deal with the more specialized products of social activity which 
are relatively more removed from the purely psychical, while 
sociology deals with the associational process itself, which i 
directly dependent upon psychical activities. Hence, modern 
sociology acknowledges the suzerainty of psychology. 

Neither to the psychologist nor to the sociologist, but only to 
the generality, is it necessary to say that this reasoning by no 
means makes sociology merely a section of general psychology. 
The problems of the two sciences remain distinct, and therefore, 
in the scientific division of labor, there will always be room for 
the two sciences. Pure psychology necessarily concerns itself 
with immediate experience, that is, with the forms and mechanism 
of consciousness; while sociology concerns itself with the prob- 
lems of the interrelations or interactions of individuals and of the 
resulting social organization and evolution. The latter problems 
are, however, dependent for their adequate solution upon the 
solution of the former. An adequate view of human society can 
only be developed when we have an adequate view of human 
nature. The development of psychology during the past fifteen 
years has, accordingly, not only revealed human nature, but also 
human society, in new lights. While it may still be premature to 
announce in detail the view of human society which modern 
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psychology necessitates, yet it is not too early to attempt to 
sketch in outline that view ; and such is the purpose of this paper. 

Put in a sentence, the psychological view of society is, that 
it is a mass of interactions, of interstimulations and responses, 
between individuals, not haphazard, but regular, co-ordinated, 
and controlled, working, for the most part, toward definite ends, 
and making groups true functional unities, ruled by habit largely, 
but, like all organic unities, undergoing adaptive changes which 
are themselves regular and which, moreover, give rise to the most 
important socio-psychical phenomena. Analyzed, this statement 
means that the essence of society is mental interaction, i. e., inter- 
stimulation and response; and that the fundamental fact with 
which the sociologist has to deal is this interaction, this inter- 
stimulation and response, between individuals. It is this inter- 
stimulation and response which makes up all social phenomena 
and which is, therefore, the subject-matter of all the social sci- 
ences, and particularly of sociology. The significant thing for 
the sociologist, however, is not that these interactions between 
individuals exist, but that they are regular; not haphazard, but 
co-ordinated and controlled. Without this regularity in the 
forms of interaction between individuals, social science in general 
would be impossible, for the object of all scientific study of 
society is to discover regularity in social activity, that is, in the 
forms of interstimulation and response among individuals. 

This regularity and co-ordination in mental interaction, inter- 
stimulation, and response, which brings to unity of aim the 
activities of individuals, may be called the social co-ordination, 
just as the bringing to a unity of aim of physical and psychical 
processes in the body is called a co-ordination. This co-ordination 
of individuals in activity is, of course, what makes group action 
possible. It creates the unity of the group; and the co-ordina- 
tions that persist, become habitual, form the very substance of 
permanent social organization, and, as has already been said, it 
is the changes in these social co-ordinations, the breaking-down 
of old ones and the building-up of new ones, which give rise to 
the most important phenomena of collective psychical life. We 
are justified in concluding, therefore, that the most important, 
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and practically most fundamental, fact for the sociologist is this 
co-ordination of individuals in activity—the social co-ordination.’ 

To trace out the mechanism of the origin, development, and 
forms of these co-ordinations constitutes, then, the task of the 
sociologist from the psychological point of view. But in doing 
this his point of view is necessarily that of the group, not that of 
the individual, for the individual in his instinctive and habitual 
reactions only gives at most the starting-point for these co- 
ordinations. The real reason for the existence of such co-ordina- 
tions must always be found in the carrying-on of a common 
life-process by a group of individuals, else they would not exist. 
The co-ordinations, in other words, are co-ordinations of indi- 
viduals in function, and the group must be considered as a 
functional unity in order to understand them. 

Hence is justified methodologically the sociological point of 
view—the view of the group as a functional unity, and the inter- 
pretation of its phenomena from the standpoint of its collective 
life, from the standpoint of the mass as a whole. The sociologist 
does not consider the individual as such but only as a functioning 
element in the larger whole; while the psychologist, on the con- 
trary, considers the social whole only to throw light on individual 
experience as such. The study of interstimulation and response 
from the side of the individual would show only half of the 
whole process. Even in the interests of abstract science, it is 
quite as important that the process be studied from the point of 
view of the larger unity if the interstimulations and responses of 
individuals are determined, more or less, upon the basis of the 
needs and interests of a collective life-process. The process of 
individual interaction, to be sure, is dominantly a psychical 
process, in that its dominant elements are psychical; but it is, 
nevertheless, a social, not an individual, process and can be 
understood only from the social point of view—that is, from 
the point of view of the collective life of a group. The sociolo- 


1[ first used the term “social co-ordination” in an article in the American 
Journal of Sociology for May, 1899. The term was used earlier by Professor 
Giddings in his Principles of Sociology, pp. 388-90. Lately Dr. M. M. Davis 
has described the same phenomenon (in his Psychological Interpretations of 
Society) with the term “co-adaptation.” 
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gist, then, has to interpret the forms of the regular co-ordinated 
actions between individuals, and the changes which take place 
in them, from the standpoint of a collective life-process. 

The biological origin of social co-ordinations need not concern 
the psychological sociologist as such.? It is sufficient for him to 
note that the instincts of all individuals of a social species are 
made so that they fit into one another, so to speak; so that their 
instinctive reactions are co-ordinated with one another. In the 
social groups of man, moreover, these instinctive reactions are 
modified so through habit that the adjustment of the activities of 
individuals to each other reaches such a high degree of perfec- 
tion that groups often act with the spontaneity and certainty of 
individual units. Through instinct and habit, then, wrought out 
under social conditions, the activities of individuals become 
socially co-ordinated ; and practically the psychological sociologist 
has to start his interpretation of the social life with these social 
co-ordinations. Just as the psychologist cannot get back of 
organic activity and have anything left of mental life, so the 
sociologist cannot get back of social activity and have anything 
left of social life, for we do not think of the group as a unity 
except in connection with its activities. The social co-ordination 
is the sign of social relationships, social organization, social life, 
throughout the animal scale. Individuals living together in mere 
proximity cannot be said to have social relationships until they 
become functionally related to each other as parts of some func- 
tioning whole. Ina psychological interpretation of society, there- 
fore, we must begin with concerted or co-ordinated activity, with 
the group acting together in some particular way, for it is this 
which constitutes the group a functional unity, and which is the 
first psychic manifestation of group life.. 

It may be objected that what we have called the social co- 
ordination is nothing more than social co-operation under another 
name. But social co-ordination, as already implied, does not 
necessarily mean that the relationship is one of mutual aid. It 
may be one of exploitation, or even of modified hostility. There 

?See my article on “The Origin of Society” in the American Journal of 


Sociology for November, 1909. 
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is, however, it must be admitted, no objection to employing the 
phrase “social co-operation” in a very broad way to designate the 
sum of social co-ordinations for social co-operation in this broad- 
est sense is made up of social co-ordinations ; popularly, however, 
social co-operation is used in a much narrower sense as implying 
a high degree of reflective consciousness on the part of the indi- 
viduals whose activity is co-ordinated. Even by some scientific 
writers the term co-operation is used in exactly this way. Thus, 
we find Professor Giddings, for example, saying, “There can be 
no co-operation except among those who are, in good degree, like 
minded, and who are so far conscious of their agreement that 
they can intelligently plan their common activity.” It is manifest 
that such social co-operation as Professor Giddings is speaking 
of, implies a high degree of reflective consciousness which hardly 
exists until man is reached in the animal scale and is not present 
even in many human groups. The term “social co-ordination” 
has been used to express the connection between the activities of 
a mass of individuals living together and carrying on, through 
interstimulation and response, a common life-process, because it 
is a colorless term, not implying the high degree of consciousness 
which sometimes attaches to the phrase “social co-operation.” 
Manifestly, as has already been said, all social organization is an 
outcome of social co-ordination and social co-ordination can, 
therefore, be regarded as synonymous with social co-operation 
only in the sense that all social organization implies co-operation. 

Social co-ordinations have both objective and subjective ex- 
pressions in the collective life. Their objective expression is 
chiefly in those relatively uniform and universal ways of action 
to which Professor Sumner has given the name “folkways.”’ The 
folkways are simply regular modes of social activity in a given 
group of people. The better expression would probably be social 
habits, since these regular modes of social activity are not, by 
any means, confined to the large group which we term a folk 
or a people, but are found in the smallest groups of society as 
well. Every family group, for example, illustrates these regular 
modes of social activity which we have termed social co-ordina- 
tions. The family, indeed, beautifully illustrates the whole 
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matter of social interaction and social co-ordination; for the 
activity of each member of a family group is co-ordinated in 
very definite and regular ways with the activity of all the other 
members of his group. Just as every co-ordination in the indi- 
vidual that persists is termed a habit, so every co-ordination that 
persists in a social group may be termed a social habit. In those 
large groups which we term peoples there is, of course, no objec- 
tion to calling these regular modes of social activity “folkways,” 
as Professor Sumner does. 

Of course, there are many other ways in which social co- 
ordinations express themselves objectively. As we have already 
repeatedly said, the whole matter of social organization is simply 
a matter of the types of social co-ordination that persist among 
the members of a given group, that is, all the forms or modes of 
association are simply different objective expressions of social 
co-ordination. All of the objective regularities and uniformities 
in society, may, therefore, be looked at as so many objective ex- 
pressions of social co-ordination. A custom, for example, is but 
a social habit which has persisted long enough in a people to gain 
a certain prestige, while what we call institutions are but sanc- 
tioned forms of association, or of social co-ordination. 

The analysis of the various types of social co-ordinations has, 
as yet, only just begun. It is evident, however, that the types of 
co-ordination between individuals are as complex as human nature 
itself, and that an analysis of society into its various types of 
social co-ordination would be practically equivalent to an analysis 
of social structure as a whole. All possible co-ordinations between 
individuals exist, and hence, an infinite variety in the forms of 
human association. The honor of beginning a serious study of 
the various types of social co-ordination, that is, of the forms of 
association, belongs to Professor Simmel, of the University of 
Berlin, but his analysis is very far from satisfying. What he has 
studied chiefly are the empty forms of association, that is, the 
forms themselves without definite content, such as equality, 
superiority, subordination, and the like. He omits, for example, 
such common forms of social co-ordination as are seen in the 
family such as husband and wife, parent and child. For a full 
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understanding, however, of the types of social co-ordination, we 
must consider not merely their empty form, but also their con- 
tent. It is apparently an inexhaustible task to classify and 
arrange the various types of persistent interaction between indi- 
viduals. The progress of sociology as a science is, however, not 
dependent upon any exhaustive enumeration or classification of 


the types of social interaction. Rather, sociology must show the 
way in which types of social co-ordination arise and are changed 
into other types and the significance of the principal types for 
the collective life of man. 

Cut the subjective expressions of social co-ordination are of 
not less importance than the objective expressions in folkways, 
customs, institutions, and social organization. Those subjective 
expressions are to be found in the mental attitudes which the 
individuals of the group maintain toward each other. A group 
of individuals carrying on a common life-process through inter- 
stimulation and response, must maintain certain habitual psychical 
attitudes toward each other in order that they may respond 
quickly and effectively, each to the stimulus which the activity of 
the others affords. Hence, the significance of feelings, emotions, 
ideas, and beliefs in all forms of human social organization. 
Feelings, emotions, ideas, and beliefs are, on the one hand ex- 
pressions of common life-activities, and on the other, they 
powerfully reinforce and direct those activities. The family 
group again illustrates the matter beautifully. The mental atti- 
tude of the members of a family toward one another is an 
expression of their common group life and group activities. Cor- 
responding to their habitual modes of interaction, are certain 
feelings, or emotional attitudes, and even certain ideas and beliefs. 
Thus, the social co-ordinations of husband and wife, parent and 
child, are each subjectively expressed by appropriate feeling, or 
emotional attitudes. 

Inasmuch as the family group is organized largely on an 
instinctive basis, the subjective expressions of its co-ordinations 

Professor Cooley in his Social Organization and Professor Ross in his 


Foundations of Sociology seem to me to have begun a much more fruitful 
analysis of the forms of association. 
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are chiefly in feeling and emotional attitudes. Hence, we ordina- 
rily think of such relationships as husband and wife, parent and 
child, in terms of feeling. In larger social groups, however, built 
up chiefly upon the basis of acquired habits, common ideas and 
beliefs may be the chief expression of social co-ordination; but 
in any case, habitual modes of interaction must come to have 
attached to them certain feeling tones in the individuals concerned 
—that is, they must give rise to certain feeling attitudes of certain 
individuals toward each other. In animal groups, where the 
interactions are almost wholly instinctive, not much more than 
the feeling attitude may exist as the subjective accompaniment of 
social co-ordination, but in human societies, with their larger 
element of acquired habit, the chief subjective expressions of 
social co-ordination are frequently common ideas and beliefs; 
thus, in a modern nation, unity of action and of life is secured 
partly through sentiments like patriotism, but even more through 
certain generally accepted ideas and beliefs. Such generally 
accepted ideas and beliefs, which form the psychical basis of 
institutions, may be called “co-ordinating ideas.” The import- 
ance of such co-ordinating ideas in human social and institutional 
life, although first emphasized by Comte, has not as yet been 
adequately investigated by sociologists. 

The whole matter of uniformities of feeling, belief, and opin- 
ion in social groups evidently, then, must be studied in connection 
with social co-ordinations if it is to be understood ; for the mental 
attitudes of individuals toward each other and toward their 
group as a whole are expressions of the way in which they are 
socially co-ordinated. These subjective expressions of social co- 
ordination are, of course, also marks of incipient stages of new 
forms of social organization as well as of existing forms; for it 
is manifest that in a group of individuals carrying on a common 
life-process through interstimulation and response, mental atti- 
tudes mark the beginning of new co-ordinations, or common 
activities, as well as those co-ordinations that have become fixed 
as social habits. 

Thus far in this discussion, our point of view has been that 
of the social habit, and it may be weil to note a little more fully 
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the nature of social habits. As has already been said, social habits 
are simply social co-ordinations that persist. In their various 
modifications they are known, in the larger human groups, as 
folkways, customs, manners, morals, laws, institutions, and the 
like. In brief, all the tangible uniformities of the social life are 
social habits. It is evident that they rest partly on instincts, 
partly on acquired habits. As has already been noted, in all social 
species, the instincts of individuals are made so that they fit into 
each other, as it were, and provide certain social co-ordinations 
to start with. This is especially true of man—human family life, 
as we have just seen, illustrating these instinctive co-ordinations 
between individuals. Hence, the instinctive origin of human 
society—a doctrine now generally accepted by psychologists and 
sociologists alike. But it is also true that in man these social 
habits are largely acquired. While the original or instinctive co- 
ordinations between human individuals may be numerous, yet 
on account of the complexity of man’s social life, these original 
social co-ordinations have become overlaid with a vast mass of 
acquired social habits that are even more important for the dis- 
tinctive character of human society than the instinctive co-ordina- 
tions. Hence the need in human society of definite forms of 
mental interaction, or interstimulation and response, whereby 
every individual may acquire the habits of his group. Hence also 
why human groups have developed such definite forms of inter- 
stimulation and response, as oral and written language, and 
superior types of suggestion and imitation. 

But we must now leave the point of view of social habit, and 
ask what happens when social habits change, for we know that 
in social groups, as in individuals, habitual ways of action are 
continually being modified. The social co-ordination that exists 
today in a group of individuals may no longer exist tomorrow. 
Even the type of co-ordination itself changes. Now, in a group 
of individuals carrying on a common life-process by interstimu- 
lation and response, there must be some very definite mechanism 
by which habitual ways of interaction are modified or even radi- 
cally changed. That mechanism is found in the various forms of 
communication and in other simpler forms of interstimulation, 
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such as suggestion. Psychologists, as a rule, have had little to 
say about communication, probably because it is so obviously a 
social process. At any rate, all that we know goes to show that 
communication is a device to carry on a common life-process 
among several distinct, though psychically interacting, individual 
units. All the higher forms of communication had their origin in 
the needs of, and exist for the sake of perfecting, a common life. 
Indeed, it may be well argued th-t the distinctive mark which 
separates human society from animal groups and which makes it, 
to some extent, separate and unique, is the possession of language, 
or articulate speech. In the transition from one social habit to 
another, in the breaking-down of one social co-ordination and in 
the building-up of another, then, various forms of communication 
come in to mediate the process. Just as in the individual the tran- 
sition from one habit to another is marked by processes of dis- 
crimination, so in the social group the transition frem one social 
habit to another is marked by processes of criticism and discus- 
sion. When anything goes wrong with the working of a social 
habit, various appreciations of the social situation are communi- 
cated from one individual to another. Public criticism marks, 
then, the bad working or the breaking-down of some social co- 
ordination. Discussion of the whole social situation comes in to 
pick out the elements in the old habit that are unworkable and to 
select those that may be made the basis of a new habit. Discus- 
sion works in society, therefore, very largely as the association of 
ideas works in the individual mind. Through discussion certain 
elements in the situation, objective stimuli, or ideas, are selected 
and fixed upon by the group for the building-up of a new co- 
ordination. When the ideas for the building-up of the new 
co-ordination have become relatively settled we have what is 
called the formation of a public opinion. In order to carry out 
this public opinion there is usually necessary the selection of 
certain individuals that are judged to be especially fitted to carry 
out the new social policy and we have the phenomena of leader- 
ship, and of authority resulting. Along with these more tangible 
processes of intercommunication, there are, of course, those less 
tangible processes of interstimulation, such as various forms of 
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suggestion and imitation. At any rate, the mechanism by which 
the transition from one social habit to another is effected must be 
made up of various forms of interstimulation and response, and 
among the more important of these are public criticism, free dis- 
cussion, public opinion and conscious social selection of ideas and 
individuals. It is obvious that without these the process of social 
change, of continuous readjustment in society, could not go on; 
that new habits adapted to the new life-conditions could not 
replace the old habits which are no longer adapted. 

Here must be briefly noted the function of imitation in this 
process of continuous social readjustment. As Professor Bald- 
win has insisted, imitation, in its broadest sense, is undoubtedly 
the chief means of propagating acquired uniformities in human 
society. Its exact function, as just pointed out, is to mediate 
in the formation of those social co-ordinations, where uniform, 
concerted activity is desirable. It comes in, therefore, to assist 
in building up most social habits. The error of the imitation 
sociologists consists in fixing attention upon but one element in 
the building-up of social co-ordinations, rather than upon the 
whole process. The tacit assumption of the imitation theorists is 
that it is the uniformity or likeness of activity which makes social 
co-ordination, society, possible; whereas unlikeness of activity is 
necessary for many of the higher forms of social co-ordination. 
In the family, for example, while imitation smoothes the way 
for many adjustments, yet many of the co-ordinations between 
its members are possible only because of original and acquired 
differences. Imitation does not, therefore, enter into all social 
relationships—that is, into all forms of interstimulation and 
response. It is, however, the great and indispensable means of 
bringing about unity in a group when uniform concerted action 
is necessary or desirable. Hence, all social species, including 
man, are highly imitative. The tendency to imitate, therefore, 
like communication, must be regarded as an outcome, an instru- 
ment, of the social life, not its basis. 

Ordinarily, the process of continuous readjustment in society, 
the breaking-down of old social habits and the building-up of 
new ones, goes on without shock or disturbance. Changes must 
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come, habits must be continually modified, in social life as wel! 
as in individual life. Variations constantly arise in individuals 
and in the environment, making old social habits no longer work- 
able. Through processes of discussion, suggestion, imitation, 
the formation of a group opinion, the selection of ideas and 
ideals, a new social co-ordination is built up which, if it works 
well, persists and becomes a new social habit. This process often 


goes on without the individual even being conscious of change; 
but sometimes a new and harmonious co-ordination cannot be 
built up, for a sufficient stimulus for its construction cannot be 
found. It is here that much of the tragedy of social life comes 
in, for it is here that the opportunity for conflict and hostility 
within the group arises. Let us illustrate again from the family 
life. Parent and child may have a certain co-ordination—a cer- 
tain habitual attitude toward each other, which works well during 
the child’s younger years; but the parent often forgets that that 
co-ordination and his attitude must be modified with the child’s 
growth. As a consequence, the old social co-ordination is main- 
tained too long, and when it finally breaks down no adequate 
stimulus may be found for the building-up of a new harmonious 
co-ordination. Hence conflict often arises between parent and 
child. It is the same with the relations of husband and wife and 
with all other social relations. Conflict of individuals within a 
group arises, then, through the failure to build up new social co- 
ordinations adapted to new life-conditions so that the individuals 
of a group may form a stable environment with reference to each 
other. The result is a conflict of habits and the possible disinte- 
gration of the group. Conflict of one social group with another 
is, of course, an entirely different matter. 

It is the same in the wider social organization of nations and 
peoples as in the more intimate social relations of smaller groups. 
Normally, a people’s institutions are continually changing; old 
institutions are gradually replaced by new ones as life-conditions 
change. Normally, the breakdown of an old institution is so 
gradual that by the time it disappears a new institution adapted 
to the new life-conditions is ready to take its place. The change 
has been brought about from one social form to another through 
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such peaceful means as public criticism, free discussion, the 
formation of a public opinion and the selection of individuals 
to carry out the line of action socially determined upon. But 
where these means of effecting social readjustments are lacking, 
or imperfectly developed, social habits may become relatively 
fixed and immobile. Now, a society, like an individual whose 
habits become inflexible, is bound to have trouble. As I tried 
to show several years ago,* it is from such conditions that those 
vast social disturbances which we term revolutions with their 
bloody conflicts between classes arise. My theory of revolutions, 
in other words, is that they are due to certain interferences in the 
mechanism by which normal social readjustment is accomplished ; 
that is, they are disturbances in the social order due to the break- 
down of social habits under conditions which make difficult the 
reconstruction of those habits, that is, of a new social order. 
Such social disturbances as revolutions, with their confusion, 
anarchy and conflicts between classes, are distinctly pathological, 
but we may note that there is often a period of confusion in the 
transition from one social habit to another, which is normal, 
because it may take some time for a large mass of individuals to 
discover an adequate stimulus for the building-up of a new social 
co-ordination. We see this with reference to the family in the 
United States at the present time. The old authoritative semi- 
patriarchal family of past generations has broken down. As a 
form of institution it will no longer work under modern condi- 
tions. As yet, however, the mass of people have not yet been able 
to discover a sufficient stimulus in any social ideas or ideals for the 
reconstruction of the family upon a new and stable basis. While 
a new ethical family of stable type has emerged among certain 
elements of our population, other elements are in a condition of 
confusion as regards their family life and have not developed 
any new and stable type of the family adapted to the new life- 
conditions. Moreover, we should further note that as the number 
of individuals increase in a group and as they become more and 
more differentiated, there is greater possibility of conflict of 


*See article on “A Psychological Theory of Revolutions” in American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. XI (July, 1905). 
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habits within the group, and greater difficulty of constructing new 
harmonious social co-ordinations. Hence, large social groups are 
dependent for their existence upon improved means of com- 
munication and especially upon improved systems of education 
which will gradually adapt individuals to the new and complex 
social life-conditions before they actively participate in the 
carrying-on of the collective life-process. 

Illustrations might be multiplied to show that from the stand- 
point of social co-ordination, that is from the standpoint of social 
habit and adaptation, all social phenomena may be psychologically 
interpreted ; that all the forms of interstimulation and response, 
that is, all social phenomena, come in in getting new social co- 
ordinations ; and that in order to interpret these phenomena cor- 
rectly we must show their function in the collective life-process. 
Enough, perhaps, has been said, however, to show that this psy- 
chological view of society is an exceedingly fruitful one and that 
through use of it we may develop not only sound social theories, 
but also rules for guidance in social work. 


DISCUSSION 
MicHaEL M. Davis, Jr., NEw City 


I do not wish to be captious over terms used by Professor Ellwood. 
The terminology of sociology is still in the squatter stage, in which title is 
given by priority on the ground, rather than by tradition, or even fitness 
To secure more definiteness and uniformity in usage—surely a present 
sociological need—is a task which, before long, might perhaps be under- 
taken by some committee of the American Sociological Society. 

I must, however, raise a question concerning one of Professor Ellwood’s 
conceptions—that to which he applies the title “social co-ordination.” Neither 
the words nor his paper seem adequately to suggest the influence upon a 
society of the material environment. It is dangerous to lose grip of the 
fundamental fact that society consists of human beings, biological indi- 
viduals, who through mutual interaction with each other and with their 
material environment, are attaining to a larger control of their own and of 
nature’s powers. There is mutual interaction and influence not only 
between inidividuals in a society but between individuals and environment. 
Social life is not merely that progressive correlation between individual 
actions which Professor Ellwood’s term “co-ordination” suggests—the cor- 
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relation involves the material environment also. It is exactly such a process 
§ correlation with which biologists, especially since Darwin, have dealt 


under the name of adaptation. It seems to me that even if Professor 
Ellwood may be said to recognize the environment in his paper, he does not 
adequately emphasize it, nor the mutual character of its relations in the 
process of individual and communal change. 

I cannot but feel also, that, given a proper emphasis, the term adapta- 
tion describes the process most fittingly, and most in accord with the de- 


veloping historical traditions of our subject. 

Professor Ellwood’s paper is a swift review of a broad field. It flies 
over this field, perhaps at a dangerous distance away from earth. While 
endeavoring to avoid a detailed critique, I have thought it worth while to 
delve below the surface, in order to discover the assumptions on which 
such a paper is based. I have found these assumptions interesting because 
they prove to underlie not only Professor Ellwood’s paper but all the chief 
studies made from the same point of view. We may call them, in fact, 
the long-utilized but only partially formulated premises of psychological 
sociology. 

These premises are: 

1. Social unity.—A society is a unity, functional, not organic, of mutu- 
ally interrelating, coinfluencing parts. 

Though overworked and distorted by the old “biological school,” this 
premise has been part of the modern sociologist’s stock since Spencer. 

2. The interaction of minds—Society is a nexus of similar minds which 
interact. The “minds” are “similar” within limits of normal variation and 
their interaction is mutual. 

This thought has been employed more or less for three generations, but 
was first fully utilized by Gabriel Tarde. 

3. The range of mental interaction—The range is limited only by the 
natural conditions imposed by the varying power of different minds to 
apprehend stimuli and to respond. Artificial limits upon mental interaction 
such as social caste or class, are not assumed in general sociological theory. 

I wish to point out that this third premise has been tacitly assumed 
in the psychological sociology of all recent writers, from Tarde or Durk- 
heim to Giddings, Ross, or Professor Ellwood himself. Where limits upon 
the range of mental interaction are considered, these limitations are regarded 
as exceptional or as special cases as contrasted with the fundamental general 
case. 

This premise has been assumed, not formulated, and it has not been 
perceived that we have in the premise nothing less than the psychological 
formulation of democracy. The society to which the third premise applies 
is a society working under, or to, the democratic ideal—or, rather, in so 
far as the third premise actually applies, in just so far is the society 


actually democratic. 
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Consider a social grouping sundered by caste lines. Mental stimuli 
do not pass from caste-men to men of another caste without essential 
alteration in kind, just because these stimuli are known to originate in the 
other caste. This felt separation works a fundamental qualitative alteration 
in the reaction to the stimulus. Between the two castes may be a co-érdi- 
nation—a relation as of master and servant, exploiter and exploited, but 
not that kind of relation which we regard as social in the ethical and 
democratic sense. The third premise does not here apply. Just in so far 
as lines of recognized class differences separate groups in a society like 
England, or lines of economic cleavage divide groups in America today, 
does the third premise fail of application, and in that measure our society 
fails to be democratic. An inductive sociology, in order to offer an accurate 
interpretation of the society, would have to make its premises to fit thes: 
conditions. 

To enter into this thought needs more than a ten-minute paper. I wish 
however to make one application, viz., that what Professor Ellwood has 
said about “co-operation” does not sufficiently cover the point. I quite 
agree that “co-operation” is not the best term to describe the social process, 
not so good a word as “co-ordination” or “adaptation.” Co-operation has 
an ethical implication. It is a teleological term, meaning adaptation to the 
mutual benefit of the units or factors coadapted. Now the democratic 
ideal enforces co-operation as a social goal. In a large sense co-operation 
is the social goal—although we must generously understand that co-opera- 
tion as a human social ideal is to be achieved through many forms of 
individual relation—through emphasis in some places upon individual as 
well as in other places upon communal action. Sociology does not seem 
to me to have accepted fully the practical applications to social programmes 
and public policies, of its own premises and doctrines. Perhaps we had 
best say that sociology has not worked out these applications. Is not that 
very task—the analysis of our own premises and their vigorous following-up 
till we bring them flush with, and express them in terms of, concrete 
present social problems—is not this task more urgent than the building of 


further systems of theory? 


Epwarp C. Hayes, THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


When people disagree too radically there is likely to be little immediate 
prospect of gain from discussion, but when one is so nearly in agreement 
with another as I am with Professor Ellwood, then discussion is particu- 
larly inviting and there is good ground for hoping that it may lead us a 
step nearer to the truth. 

We used to hear a great deal about “the social mind,” but the realiza- 
tion that society involves many separate consciousnesses, and has no inclusive 
single consciousness, forced the recognition that that phrase is only a figure 
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f speech. Further investigation of the essential nature of society reveals 


the fact that the reality which we vaguely and inaccurately conceived under 
the name “social mind” was society itself, and gives us back the concept 
which we temporarily had lost, now amplified and rendered more exact. 

Society is the interdependent activities which go on in individual 
streams of consciousness. Every atom of primary sccial reality is in the con- 
sciousness Of someone, though that which is in the consciousness of any 
one is only a tiny portion of the vast whole. If this process of interde- 
pendent activities were to cease—this believing, desiring, working, fight- 
ing—society would not be. A population of human animals without these 
interwoven activities would not be a society, the biological phenomena of 
human life are external conditions of the reality which sociology has to 
explain. All the facts that sociology can expiain are psychic facts, except 
in so far as the explanation of psychic activities explains their immediate 
consequences, the overt deeds or works of man. 

My criticism of Professor Ellwood’s paper is upon a matter of emphasis 
assigned to activities and the relations between activities. He said, “Society 
is a plexus of interactions . . . . dependent on psychic activities”; I should 
reverse that and say that society is a plexus of psychic activities dependent 
upon their interactions. 

This is not a mere matter of emphasis. There is no more fundamental 
methodological question than: What is to be explained, and what kind of 
causal relations furnish the explanation? The interwoven activities are the 
realities to be explained; the relations between them are the main factors 
in the explanation. There is no third reality to be called "interactions,” 
apart from activities and the relations between activities by which they 
condition each other. 

The tendency to describe society, our object of explanation, in terms 
of relation or “interaction,” rather than in terms of prevalent activities, 
may be due to a sociological bias; sociologists must investigate social 
realities, and interrelationships are obviously social. But prevalent activities 
are just as certainly and essentially social. They are social, first, because 
they are not merely individual but prevalent; and, second, because for every 
individual these prevalent activities constitute the social environment in 
which he moves, the vast and intricate whole the evolution of which from 
small beginnings genetic sociology must make intelligible; and, finally, 
because the individual’s own participation in the process is socially caused 
and conditioned—any one of us would find it hard to name a single 
belief, ambition, endeavor, practice, or any activity, beyond what is due to 
the mere physical functioning of his animal organism, which he would 
carry on as he does if his life had been isolated. The individual’s stream 
of conscious activity is his share in the social process and except as such 
would be impossible to him. 

That which we vaguely conceived and called “the social mind” is society. 
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The reality which sociology is to explain is the process of interwoven activi- 
ties which condition each other and are conditioned also by the biological 
traits of the species and of its different races and individuals, and by the 
natural environments in which they live, and by the modifications of the 
physical environment produced by their own work. None of these con- 
ditioning phenomena can sociology explain save as an explanation of th 
direct consequences of social activities is involved in the explanation of 
those activities which themselves are the only ultimate objects of socio 
logical investigation. 

May we convert the statement of Professor Ellwood into this: Society 
is a process of interwoven activities mutually conditioned by their inter- 


relationships ? 


E. A. Ross, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


I am in entire agreement with Dr. Ellwood in regarding society as 
essentially psychical. Sound in substance and admirable in form, his paper 
I think, the view upon which the best lines of sociological 


expresses, 
It is likely that the point I am about to make 


thought are converging. 
is a supplement rather than a criticism of his theory. 

In some the paper may leave the impression that co-ordinated activity 
among men is but the visible consequence of agreements in beliefs or 
emotional attitudes. But this, I fancy, is altogether too simple a view 
of the matter. Men co-operate in order to realize certain obvious advan 
tages or to avoid certain evils, but often they don’t like it. They have 
had to force themselves to override their individual preferences, and so 
they seek redress by criticism and dissent. They take their revenge for 
having to make sacrifices and work together by indulging themselves in 
sharper opposition in the subjective sphere. For we are liable to forget 
what gnarly, rough-barked, cantankerous natures have to be brought into 
social co-operations. A certain German philosopher confesses that he de- 
tects in himself “a gentle, often scarcely conscious, and even immediately 
vanishing, impulse to say ‘no’ to an assertion or an appeal!” Recall the 
Irishman who was always “agin’ the government.” Recall Robert Fergue- 
son, of whom Macaulay said “His hostility was not to popery or to Protes- 
tantism, to monarchical government or to republican government, to the 
house of Stuart or to the house of Nassau, but to whatever was at the 
time established.” 

Such natures—and many of us have this streak—suffer when the 
steam roller of social co-ordination passes over them, and they “take ‘t 
out” in the psychical sphere by protest and contradiction. This is why 
free criticism of government averts revolt. A Douma may be a safety 
valve which, by giving vent to irritations, actually aids government to com- 
mand obedience. A Beschwerde-Buch is a good thing to offer the public 
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even if no attention is paid to the complaints entered in it. To many, the 


inhibitions and conformities exacted by our complicated society would be 
intolerable, but for the “kicking” and “knocking” with which they are able 
to solace themselves. Co-ordinated activities, then, instead of being the out- 
ward sign of inward harmony among men, may only record the pressure 
of circumstances or necessity upon the co-operators, and may actually 
swell the volume of criticism and controversy in which they seek to find 


relief. 


H. P. Farrcuitp, Bowpoin 


There is one criticism which it seems to me might be made upon this 
excellent and suggestive paper. This is that the author has given undue 
emphasis to the conscious element in the change of social habits, customs, 
folkways—call them what you will—to the exclusion of the unconscious or 
subconscious element. If I caught his point’ correctly, he stated that the 
course of events was as follows: A certain social habit fails to meet the 
requirements; people observe that it is no longer serving its purpose; by 
means of conversation and communication, criticism and discussion take 
place; new ideas arise, and in the course of time public opinion is changed 
in respect to the matter and through the force of public opinion the social 
habit is changed. The truth of this proposition is indubitable, and I should 
not wish to question it. But is it not equally true that the social habits 
have an equally decisive effect in determining public opinion? 

One of the greatest lessons whch Professor Sumner has taught us is 
that the social habits, or folkways, or mores—to use his own word— 
or description by the human mind. To use his own simile, they are like 
a mass of shifting clouds, constantly changing, no one knows how or 
why. The forces which cause the changes in the mores are inherent in 
the mores themselves, and the mores are what determines public opinion. 

We have here simply one of those great social paradoxes, against which 
the sociologist constantly comes in his efforts to solve the problem of 
society. Two apparently contradictory propositions appear to be equally 
true. There is no better illustration than that furnished by the old ques- 
tion whether the growth of language conditions thought, or the growth of 
thought conditions language. It is impossible to conceive of any developed 
thought without language, and just as impossible to conceive of any formu- 
lated language without developed thought. Yet if one chose to look at 
only one side, one might build up an impressive argument for the absolute 
supremacy of either one of these factors. 

So it is, all through the field of sociology, and one of the profoundest 
mistakes to which the sociologist is liable is the failure to grasp the fact 
that two propositions which appear diametrically opposed may both be true. 


change and grow and develop in response to forces which defy detection 
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The recognition of this fact would do much to solve some of the apparent 
problems of sociology and would obviate many a heated discussion 


Cart Ketsey, THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Unfortunately I was unable to hear all of Dr. Ellwood’s paper and | 
rise to speak merely because of one sentence whose acceptance or rejection 
is a matter of some importance. Dr. Ellwood has traced the beginnings of 
our social institutions to the instincts and has intimated that all sociologists 
admit the validity of his derivation. Personally I am inclined te sharply 
disagree. I do not know what instincts are and believe that no one else 
does. I am coming steadily to the opinion that, in the main, the word 
instinct is the recourse of baffled thinking. In other words, that it is a 
term to cover ignorance and really explains nothing. We might just as 
well say we do not know. It may be retorted that if this is true the 
development of sociology as a science must wait until firmer biological and 
psychological bases are established. This may be true but that does not 
justify the use of this method by sociologists. If necessary, it is better to 
wait than to deceive ourselves by pseudo-explanations. 


PROFESSOR ELLWoop 


I find myself in the happy situation of agreeing with nearly all the 
remarks of the preceding speakers, except those of Professor Kelsey. Of 
course, in a paper like the one I have just presented which attempts to 
outline a whole system of psychological sociology, it is not possible to do 
more than present the salient points. Necessarily, therefore, I left out 
many qualifications which I should like to have introduced into the paper 
had space permitted. Many of these qualifications have been very happily 
presented by those who have discussed the paper; and I accept nearly all 
of them, if { understand them, with the exception of the criticisms offered 
by Professor Kelsey. Professor Ross’s remarks, for example, were dis- 
tinctly supplementary to the point of view which I presented in my paper, 
as he himself recognized. Communication for its own sake is in no way 
inconsistent with the functional explanation of communication that I gave 
in the paper. It is a rule that all processes in nature tend to overflow, as 
it were, the limits of their utility. Thus, while communication originates 
in the needs of a common life-process and exists for the sake of perfecting 
that process, yet a good deal of communication may possibly exist in 
human society which has no reference to the life-process; that is, it appar- 
ently exists for its own sake. The same is true of conflict. While con- 
flict originally arose either as a struggle between competitive groups or as a 
result of certain disharmonies of association within groups, yet certain indi- 
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yiduals, after having acquired the habit of conflict, keep it up for its own 
sake and find such pleasure in combat and opposition that they keep up 
these processes without reference to whether they have any function in the 
life-process or not. 

I also accept nearly all that Dr. Davis said in criticism of my paper. I 


think he is wrong, however, in saying that my statement does not ade- 


quately recognize the element of environment, for the influence of the en 


vironment is, of course, brought in under the head of stimulus. There- 
fore, this term makes it possible to recognize to the fullest degree all 
environmental influences modifying social co-ordinations or forms of asso- 
ciation. As to the relative felicity of Dr. Davis’ term “coadaptation” and 
my term “social co-ordination” I would say that I am not particularly 
wedded to the term “social co-ordination.” If the term “coadaptation” is 
a happier one to express the ideas that I have set forth I am willing to use 
it and must leave that to you to decide. What Dr. Davis says about my 
premises is, of course, entirely correct, but I would say that these premises 
are necessary common-sense postulates and that to question them would 
involve us in metaphysics. As to what he says about my sociology not 
applying to a society in which there is caste or in which there is a hard and 
fast separation between groups or classes, I would say that I think that it 
can be made to apply very readily if we remember that we are then dealing 
with two or more relatively separate and unified groups, and that the 
question then becomes a question of the co-ordination between groups in- 
stead of a co-ordination of individuals. 

With most that Professor Hayes says, I think I also agree, if I under- 
stand him, although he seems to me to lean toward a social realism which 
I cannot indorse. Certainly there is no such thing as social activity apart 
from the activities of individuals, and it seems to me that Professor Hayes 
does not sufficiently take note of the biological individual as a relatively 
independent element in all social activity and function. I certainly see no 
objection to the term “social habit.” If we speak of social activities, then 
persistent social activities may certainly well be termed social habits, just 
as persistent activities in the individual are termed habits. Moreover these 
persistent social activities rest upon habitual ways of acting in the mass of 
individuals. 

I cannot agree that my paper does not recognize the element of uncon- 
sciousness in social change, though, perhaps, I have failed to develop suffi- 
ciently that thought. I distinctly said, however, that many of these processes 
involved in social change, the individual is often unconscious of. This 
follows from the fact that habit and instinct play such a part, not only in 
maintaining a certain order in society, but also in bringing about social 
changes. 

I must take exception, however, to Professor Kelsey’s criticism of my 
paper. I am surprised at Professor Kelsey’s criticism of my use of the 
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term “instinct” and his questioning the instinctive origin of society. I spoke 
of the instinctive origin of socety; I did not claim that instinct goes far to 
explain modern social organization; only that it was a proper psychological 
statement of primitive social organization. If sociologists are not yet awake 
to the importance of instinct in explaining social origins and also as a factor 
even in present society, it is high time that they were becoming so. Professor 
Kelsey says that the term instinct is no explanation, means nothing. No one 
claims that it is a final explanation. When we have referred anything in 
society to an instinct or a native impulse, then it is the duty of the psycholo 
gist to explain the origin of that instinct. If the sociologist must explain 
everything to its final terms then he will land in physics and even in meta 
physics. The psychological sociologist has performed his task when he has 
traced any phenomenon in society back to an original psychical element in 
the individual. The biological sociologist may, of course, go farther. I: 
any case, the sociologist cannot reject the conception of instinct and ir 
stinctive reaction without rejecting all modern psychology. Professor Kel- 
sey’s position seems, therefore, to me to negative the right of the sociologist 


to explain processes in psychological terms, and, to my mind, that means 


to negative scientific sociology itself. 


ut, 
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CHANGES IN CENSUS METHODS FOR THE 
CENSUS OF 


DANA DURAND 
Director of the Census 


It would be quite impossible within any reasonable limits of 
time to give a general description of the methods which will be 
employed in taking the coming census. So far as those methods 
are the same as have hitherto been employed, a description of 
them would be of little interest to the members of this association, 
most of whom are already thoroughly familiar with past cen- 
suses. This paper is, therefore, confined substantially to the 
differences between the methods which are being or are to be 
employed in the present census, and those of past censuses. 

We believe, of course, that the clianges which are to be made 
will prove advantageous; but one can hold this opinion without 
in any way disparaging the work of prior censuses. In part the 
changes proposed are necessary adaptations to actual changes in 
conditions of our national life. Many of the changes, moreover, 
are based on recommendations of former Census Directors or 
of other men whose experience at prior censuses has taught them 
where the defects lay. 

Those changes in census methods which may have a bearing 
upon the scientific value of the statistics may be grouped under 
three main heads; namely, those which relate (1) to methods of 
selecting those employees who collect the statistics; (2) to the 
scope of the inquiries and the forms of schedules; and (3) to 
methods of analysis and interpretation. Only as to the first two 
are plans sufficiently developed to permit any statement of value. 


EXAMINATION OF CANIDATES FOR APPOINTMENT 
The value of census work depends primarily upon the in- 
telligence, industry, and integrity of those who collect the sta- 
tistics in the field. It is, at best, exceedingly difficult to secure 
competent persons to do the census field-work, because of the 
very limited duration of the employment which can be offered. 
619 
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One innovation at the present census looking toward the selec- 
tion of more competent field employees was an open competitive 
examination for the special agents who collect the statistics of 
manufactures, mines, and quarries. This examination was of a 
practical character, consisting in part of evidence regarding the 
candidate’s education and experience, and in part of the filling- 
out, from the description of a hypothetical manufacturing con- 
cern, of a schedule corresponding to that which the special agents 
will actually use in the field. In this connection it may be noted 
that we expect at the present census to specialize to some extent 
the work of the manufacturing agents, confining one set to one 
class of establishments and another set to another. This, how- 
ever, can be done within reasonable limits of expense only in a 
few large industrial centers. There will also be a more or less 
complete segregation of the work on mines and quarries from 
that on manufactures. Even this limited degree of specialization 
will, it is believed, serve to increase the efficiency of the field-work 
on these subjects. 

In the second place, we are undertaking at the present census 
to exercise somewhat greater care in the examination of candi- 
dates for the position of enumerator of population and agri- 
culture than was exercised in 1900. In that year every candidate 
for the position of enumerator was required to take a written 
test, consisting of the filling-out of a sample population schedule 
from a description of a number of typical families and indi- 
viduals. The form of the test was satisfactory, and substantially 
the same will be used at the present census, with the addition of 
a test on the agricultural schedule in rural districts. In 1900, 
however, no precaution, other than the candidate’s own state- 
ment, was taken to prevent him from securing assistance in 
preparing his test paper. The blanks were sent to the candidates 
at their homes, and they could fill them out at their leisure with- 
out any supervision. At the present census we propose to 
assemble the candidates at numerous convenient places through- 
out the country and require them to prepare the test paper in the 
presence of examiners. 

This examination, although open to everyone, is not strictly 
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competitive. There are many important qualifications for an 
enumerator which cannot be tested in this way, and which the 
supervisors must not only be permitted, but must be directec, to 
take into account in selecting those whom they recommend to 
the Director for appointment. Doubtless some of the supervisors 
will take advantage of the discretion which is allowed them, to 
prefer one candidate over another for political or personal 


reasons. The supervisors, however, will be required actually to 
grade the papers of all the candidates, and will be furnished a 
guide by which they can do so rapidly and accurately. Moreover, 
they will be required, at the time they make their recommenda- 
tions, to transmit the papers of all the candidates to the Census 
sureau, which will review the rating of the papers of those 
recommended, and of such others as the Bureau may see fit to 
examine. It is believed that the result of these requirements will 
be that most supervisors will pay due regard to the relative ex- 
cellence of the test papers in making their selections. 


GENERAL CHANGES IN SCOPE OF ENUMERATORS’ WORK 


The experience of the past has clearly demonstrated the 
danger of burdening the enumerators and field agents with too 
much detail, and of requiring from them the exercise of too high 
a degree of judgment. We have, therefore, aimed, so far as the 
constantly increasing complexities of American economic and 
social life would permit, to reduce the number of schedules and 
to simplify the schedules and the instructions. On the other 
hand, it has been found necessary in a few respects to add to the 
schedules with a view to bringing out certain fundamental facts 
or distinctions which have hitherto been ignored, or which have 
only in recent vears become of importance. 

The work of the enumerators has been simplified by the 
action of Congress itself in relieving them of the schedule of vital 
statistics, which was used in 1900. The census work regarding 
vital statistics is now confined, as everyone knows that it should 
be, to collecting and publishing the results of.the registration 
systems of individual states and cities. It will be recalled that at 
the census of 1890 the enumerators were required to cover many 
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subjects which were not called for in 1900; and it follows that 
the work of the enumerator will be far narrower in its scope in 
1910 than it was in 1890. 

The work of the enumerators at the present census is, in fact, 
in most cases confined to the use of three schedules—the general 
population schedule, the general farm schedule, and the schedule 
of live stock not on farms and ranges, the last named being very 
simple and of minor importance. In some districts where the 
number of manufacturing and mining establishments is too small 
to justify the employment of special agents, the enumerators 
will also collect statistics for such establishments; and in the 
southern states, as more fully set forth later, they will prob- 
ably use the plantation schedule in addition to the general farm 


schedule. 
CHANGES IN POPULATION SCHEDULE 


Some important changes have been made, in the instructions 
for filling the population schedule, with regard to the question 
who should and who should not be enumerated in a given locality. 
The most serious difficulty confronting enumerators is that of 
determining the “usual place of abode,” which is, by law, the 
basis of the enumeration. Much confusion could be avoided by 
adopting the usual European custom of enumerating every per- 
son where he is actually present on the census day, instead of 
where he “belongs” or has his usual home. It would not be 
feasible to describe, even in brief terms, the changes in the in- 
structions on this point; but suffice it to say that, without in any 
way lengthening them, they have been, I am convinced, made 
much clearer, and conform more closely to the proper principles. 

Another change regarding the population schedule, while in 
a way apparently slight, will, it is hoped, be of much value in 
improving our statistics as to families and the fecundity of 
marriages. The schedule of 1900 asked, as to each woman, how 
many children she had borne during her lifetime and how many 
were now living, but there was no way of telling how many 
of these children were the fruit of a single marriage. The diffi- 
culty arose from the fact that the only information regarding a 
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woman’s marital relation was contained in the entry, “single,” 
“married,” “widowed,” or “divorced,” together with the number 
of years of her present marriage. The number of children re- 
ported might have been the fruit of a single marriage or of two, 
three, or even more successive marriages. With a view to secur- 
ing information with regard to the relation between the number 
of years of marriage and the number of children, we at first con- 
templated changing the schedule so as to call only for the number 
of children by the present marriage. This, however, would have 
cut out a great deal of information regarding the children of 
women widowed or divorced, as well as regarding the children 
of those married more than once. A simple solution of the diffi- 
culty was finally devised ; namely, to ascertain, in the case of each 
woman now in the married state, whether it is the first or a subse- 
quent marriage. It will be possible, therefore, to select all women 
now in their first marriage relation, ascertain the number of 
years of that marriage, and present for such women the number 
of children borne and the number now living; and these statistics 
will relate to a sufficiently large proportion of the population to 
give a correct view as to the relation between duration of mar- 
riage and number of children. At the same time, of course, 
statistics can be presented showing the number of children which 
each woman has borne, whether she be now widowed or divorced, 
or whether married once or more than once. 

A very important change has been made in the population 
schedule with reference to the return of occupations. At the 
last census only a single column was devoted to the return of 
occupations, and the result was that in many cases the designation 
was not sufficiently clear to permit a close determination of the 
industrial distribution of the inhabitants. At the present census 
there are three interrogatories relating to occupation; namely: 
(1) Trade or profession of, or particular kind of work done by, 
this person (illustrated by such examples as spinner, salesman, 
laborer, etc.) ; (2) General nature of industry, business, or estab- 
lishment in which this person works (illustrated by such examples 
as cotton mill, department store, street work, etc.) ; (3) Whether 
an employer, employee, or working on own account. 
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This change will not only permit a more precise definition of 
occupations, but it will also be possible to group those gainfully 
occupied in two different ways: first, according to the profession, 
trade, or craft which they themselves pursue; and second, accord- 
ing to the industry or business with which they are connected. 
Thus, a blacksmith may be employed in a village shop or in a 
railroad machine-shop or in a shipyard. Under the old schedule, 
if all blacksmiths were reported as such, the ship-building in- 
dustry or the railroad business would not be credited with its 
full number of employees; whereas, on the other hand, if the 
blacksmith were reported merely as a railroad-shop worker or a 
shipyard worker, the total number pursuing this particular craft 
was not shown. The new question distinguishing employers 
from employees and from those working on their own account, 
although it invalves some difficulties and will probably not result 
in strictly accurate returns in certain cases, will nevertheless 
throw much-needed light upon the actual industrial status of the 
people of the country. 

In this connection also, attention may be called to the changes 
in the instructions with regard to reporting the gainful occupa- 
tions of children. The widespread agitation as to child labor 
makes it desirable that the statistics on this subject should be 
placed on a more scientific basis than has been done in past cen- 
suses. Important as it is that the abuses of child labor should be 
done away with, it is nevertheless essential that the extent of child 
labor in this country should not be exaggerated. The danger of 
such exaggeration arises principally in connection with those 
children who work for their own parents. A very large propor- 
tion of the children of the country, and particularly of the chil- 
dren of farmers, are employed more or less of the time outside 
of school hours and during school vacations in assisting their 
parents on the farm, in the shop or store, or in housework. To 
distinguish between those whose employment in such a way is 
sufficiently extensive to justify reporting them as having a gain- 
ful occupation, and those whose work is too unimportant or 
discontinuous to justify classifying them as gainful workers, is 
very difficult. It seemed desirable to adopt a somewhat arbitrary 
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rule and to instruct enumerators to report children who work for 
their parents as gainfully occupied only in case they work for at 
least half of the year. This instruction may possibly result in 
reducing the number of children reported as gainfully occupied, 
though this is by no means certain; but it seems far better to have 
a definite basis for classification than to leave it, under vague 
instructions, to the variable judgment of enumerators. 

I may also note that in the case of children who work for 
their parents on farms, which is perhaps the most common form 
of child labor, we will instruct the enumerators to designate them 
as “farm laborers, home farm,” in order to distinguish them 
from those who work for other employers, who will be designated 


as “working out.” 

The last change in the population schedule which calls for 
mention is the insertion of the question, as required by the new 
Census Act: “Whether out of work on April 15, 1910.” This 
new question is in addition to the question, “Number of weeks 
out of work during the preceding year,’ which corresponds to 
the old question, “Number of months unemployed,” the substitu- 


tion of the words “out of work” for “unemployed” being 
designed to emphasize what we consider the proper meaning of 
the inquiry. It cannot be hoped that any very considerable degree 
of accuracy will be secured in the replies to either of these ques- 
tions, as it is obviously difficult to define the phrase “out of 
work.” Our instructions are that persons are to be reported as 
out of work only where they want work and cannot find it, and 
that persons who are sick, on strike, or voluntarily idle are not 
to be reported as out of work. Of course, it would be interesting 
to know also how many working people are out on strike at the 
time of the census, or how long they were out of employment 
because of strikes during 1909. It would be interesting, too, to 
have some information as to the loss of earning power through 
sickness. To combine, however, all forms of unemployment in 
one return, without distinguishing the causes, which would be 
impracticable, would obscure the answer to the question which, 
after all, interests the greatest number of people; namely, how 
far work is lacking for those who are willing and able to work. 
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CHANGES IN THE AGRICULTURAL SCHEDULE 

The schedule of agriculture looks somewhat appalling to the 
uninitiated, and scarcely less so to the fully initiated. Its many 
questions are, however, due to the complexity of American agri- 
culture; and it is difficult to see how any considerable condensa- 
tion could be made without sacrificing important information. 
In fact, it is only with the greatest difficulty that the Census 
Bureau is able to resist the pressure to elaborate the schedule still 
further. Experts in the Department of Agriculture, for example, 
interested in noting the progress in the cultivation of new prod- 
ucts and their adaptation to local conditions, constantly urge an 
increase in the number of items; associations of live-stock breed- 
ers call for more detail regarding farm animals; fruit-growers 
for more detail regarding fruits, etc. The best that we have 
been able to do is to classify the questions more systematically 
under large groups, with conspicuous headings, and to simplify 
the phraseology and the instructions regarding them. The classi- 
fication into groups will enable the enumerator in many cases to 
pass over a number of the groups which do not apply to the 
agricultural conditions in his section of the country. 

The most important change planned with respect to the cen- 
sus of agriculture relates particularly to the conditions in the 
southern states. Much of the land in the southern states is held 
in large plantations, but is operated, principally by negroes, in 
small tracts under a lease system. At the census of 1900 the only 
unit recognized was the so-called “farm,” and the land operated 
by each tenant was treated as a separate farm. In other words, 
no recognition was given to the plantation as an agricultural unit. 
As a matter of fact, many, though not all, of the southern planta- 
tions are actual economic units, and the tenants who work on 
them are practically farm laborers employed by the plantation 
owner, although each is assigned a definite portion of land and is 
compensated by a share of the crop instead of by cash wages. 
On many plantations the tenants own no farm animals or farm 
implements, and work quite as much under the direction of the 
plantation-owner as hired farm hands in the North work under 
the direction of the farm-owner. There are, however, many 
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other cases in which the owner of a tract of land, sometimes still 
called a plantation, has divided it up into what may properly be 
called separate farms, which are leased out to tenants who furnish 
their own farm animals and implements and who work almost, 
if not entirely, in independence of any control by the owner of 
the land. In these cases it is proper enough to regard the tenant 
farm as the agricultural unit; but in the case of the other type of 
plantations it is necessary to recognize the plantation as the unit, 
at least for certain purposes. To liken the negro “cropper” of 
the South on his bit of land to the independent farmer operating 
a rented farm in the North is entirely to obscure the true agri- 
cultural, economic, and social conditions. It attributes to negro 
farm laborers an independence which many of them have, un- 
fortunately, not as yet attained. Moreover, at the census of 1900 
much duplication of land and of crops occurred by reason of the 
fact that one enumerator would return the entire plantation of a 
given owner while another enumerator would return the same 
land on the schedules for the several tenants, and it required much 
work in the office to eliminate these duplications. 

It is probable that the difficulty will be attacked at the present 
census by preparing a special schedule to be filled by the planta- 
tion owner or his manager, while at the same time retaining 
separate schedules for the individual tenants. These two sets 
of schedules will be so adjusted to each other as to make it com- 
paratively easy to eliminate duplications. The attempt will be 
made also to distinguish as clearly as possible between those 
cases where the negro tenant is practically a farm laborer super- 
vised by the plantation-owner, and those cases where he is largely 
or whoily independent of such control and supervision. An 
approximately correct distinction of this character can appar- 
ently be made, even in the absence of other data, from the form 
of the rental contract itself. It appears that ordinarily, where 
the tenant pays half of the crop as his rental, he is practically a 
farm laborer under supervision; while usually those tenants are 
practically independent who pay as rent either a given amount of 
cash or of cotton, or a share less than one-half (one-fourth the 
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cotton and one-third the corn being a common arrangement of 
this character ). 

Another important change in the farm schedule is designed to 
enable the Census Bureau as nearly as possible to eliminate dupli- 
cations in the value of farm products. It is practically useless, 
in view of the fact that most farmers do not keep accurate book- 
keeping accounts, to ask the farmer directly what is the total net 
value of his product for the year. The only practicable way is to 
ask him the quantity and value of each crop or product which he 
has raised. The farmer who raises a given number of bushels 
of corn and tons of hay and feeds them all or in part to his own 
live stock will, therefore, duplicate in so far the value of his 
products, reporting both the value of the corn and hay and the 
value of the live stock sold or slaughtered. At the census of 
1900 the attempt was made to eliminate this duplication in some 
measure by asking as one question the value of all products of 
the farm enumerated which had been fed on that farm to ani- 
mals or poultry. This value was deducted from the sum of the 
gross values of the several individual products to give the net 
value. This plan involved the obvious difficulty that the farmer 
had in most cases no accurate knowledge of the quantity or value 
of his products which he had fed to his own live stock. Moreover, 
even this deduction did not give the true net value of the farmer’s 
product, for it took no account of the fact that he might have 
purchased feed from other farmers for his live stock. 

At the present census, in order to permit the elimination of 
these duplications, we shall ask, in the first place, the amount 
spent by the farmer for hay, grain, and other produce (not raised 
on his own farm) for use as feed for domestic animals and 
poultry, and also the amount spent for the purchase of domestic 
animals. In the second place, instead of asking directly what 
products raised by the farmer himself were fed to his live stock 
and poultry, we shall ask the quantity and value of his sales of 
products adapted to feed of stock, such as corn, oats, hay, and 
the like, the difference between the quantity sold and the quantity 
produced, which is also asked, representing substantially the 
amount consumed on the farm. In the case of those crops, such 
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as wheat, which are not adapted for feeding to animals, we shall 
ask simply the quantity produced and its value, and treat the 
entire amount as a direct net product of the farm. By adding, 
therefore, the value of those crops which are produced exclusively 
for sale, the value of animals sold and slaughtered, and the value 
of the sales of such crops as are adapted for the feed of animals, 
and deducting from this total the value of feed and animals pur- 
chased, the net value of the product of the farm is secured. 
These changes involve additional questions on the schedule, but 
they are absolutely essential to getting the true net value of the 
product. 

Another change of some importance in the farm schedule 
consists in the attempt to ascertain the quantity of woodland on 
farms, and to distinguish pasture land of different classes. At 
the census of 1900 the only distinction made as to the types of 
land was that between improved and unimproved land. At the 
present census we shall, in one inquiry, distinguish (1) improved 
land; (2) woodland whose principal value is in the forest prod- 
ucts; and (3) all other unimproved land; and shall in another 
inquiry ask regarding pasture land, distinguishing it into three 
classes: (1) woodland pasture containing more or less scattered 
timber but not properly classified as woodland; (2) improved 
land in pasture; and (3) all other pasture land. Those inter- 
ested in forestry, as well as those interested in the grazing 
industry, consider these changes essential to the proper classifi- 
cation of the farm lands of the country. 


CHANGES IN THE MANUFACTURES AND MINING SCHEDULES 


It is possible to get more accurate returns of the manufactur- 
ing industries than of agriculture, because most manufacturers 
keep book accounts. The same is true to a large extent of 
mining. We shall endeavor to impress upon the special agents 
who collect statistics of manufactures and mines the necessity of 
securing actual bookkeeping figures wherever they exist. With 
a view to making this possible within the available limits of time, 
we have very materially reduced the inquiries in the manufactures 
schedule. The number of inquiries eliminated is small, but those 
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eliminated are the ones which it required the most time to answer 
correctly from the books. The fact is that it was quite impos- 
sible for the ordinary special agent, at the censuses of 1900 and 
1905, to fill the schedules completely from actual bookkeeping 
figures within the limit of time which he was allowed. He was 
practically forced to resort to estimates with respect to certain of 
the questions, and this naturally tempted him to accept estimates 
for other questions which could have been more readily answered 
from actual bookkeeping data. 

These condensations in the manufactures schedule are prin- 
cipally in the following three respects: 

1. At the censuses of 1900 and 1905 the schedule called for 
the average number of men, the average number of women, 
and the average number of children under 16 employed during 
each month of the year. In the office these monthly averages 
were combined to give the annual average. Inasmuch as pay- 
rolls do not distinguish age and do not in all cases distinguish 
sex, the mere segregation by age and sex involved great difficulty 
and practically necessitated estimates. Moreover, to obtain the 
average number of employees in any single month would have 
required the examination of all the pay-rolls for that month, 
giving regard to the number of days on which each person was 
employed, and adjusting the cases where a single pay-roll ex- 
tended from one month into another. All this was quite im- 
possible in any reasonable length of time. At the present census 
we are asking for the distinction between men, women, and chil- 
dren only for one single date in the year. The distribution as 
between men, women, and children for that date will be assumed, 
as it safely can, to be fairly typical of the distribution for the 
year asa whole. With a view to ascertaining the annual average 
number of employees of all classes combined, we ask, not the 
average number for each month, but the number employed on 
the fifteenth day of each month. The average for these twelve 
days will give substantially the same result as an average calcu- 
lated from twelve monthly averages ; and the data can be obtained 
from the actual pay-rolls in but a small fraction of the time 
which would have been required to calculate monthly averages. 
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2. We have eliminated entirely the question calling for the 
number of employees classified according to their rates of wages 
or earnings. This was done with much regret, for correct in- 
formation showing how many employees in the country as a 
whole, or in a given state, or in a given industry, obtain specified 
rates of wages would be the most valuable possible form of 
wage-statistics. We were forced to the conclusion, however, 
that the amount of labor involved in getting this information 
correctly from actual pay-rolls would be prohibitive in view of 
our limited appropriations. There is every reason to believe that 
at prior censuses the information in most cases was not taken 
from actual records, but was based on more or less inaccurate 
estimates of the operator of the factory. 

3. At the censuses of 1900 and 1905 the schedule called for 
a distinction between those materials consumed which were 
strictly raw materials and those which were partly manufactured. 
This distinction was intended to permit the calculation of the 
so-called net value of manufactures by deducting from the gross 
combined value of the product of manufacturing establishments 
the value of those materials which represented the product of 
some other manufacturing establishment. As was pointed out 
in the text of the report of 1900, however, it is not possible to 
make use of this system of eliminating duplications except with 
regard to the country as a whole. When applied to individual 
states or cities or to individual industries, it loses all significance. 
The books of manufacturing establishments ordinarily do not 
directly segregate the cost of raw materials proper from that of 
partly manufactured materials, and the special agent was in most 
cases forced either to accept estimates of the value of the two 
classes of materials or to work through a maze of details of 
separate purchases in order to segregate the one class from the 
other. It has seemed to us that the value of the information 
secured did not justify the encouragement of the practice of 
making estimates, which was bound to extend from the separate 
classes of materials to the totals. At the present census, there- 
fore, the only distinction which is made with respect to raw 
materials is that between fuel and other kinds of materials. It 
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seems to us that the fairest measure of the contribution that 
manufactures make to the wealth of the country, and the fairest 
comparison between different states or localities and different 
industries with respect to their significance in manufacturing, 
are secured, not by deducting from the gross value of the product 
the value of partly finished materials, but by deducting the value 
of all materials. We propose to show this net value of product 
generally throughout the presentation of the statistics, in addition 
to the gross value. 

Changes have been made in the general mining schedule sim- 
ilar to those in the manufactures schedule. The special schedules 
for leading individual manufacturing and mining industries have 
also, in most cases, been materially condensed and simplified. 


METHOD OF PRESENTING STATISTICS 


It would be inappropriate at the present time to discuss the 
exceedingly tentative plans which we have in mind with respect to 
the method of tabulating and publishing the statistics of the cen- 
sus of 1910. In a general way it may be said that it seems desir- 
able that the statistics should be published in a larger number of 
small volumes instead of a small number of very bulky volumes. 
It will perhaps be possible to separate the text and analytical tables 
from the general and detailed tables, and also to a greater extent 
to publish the material regarding separate subjects in separate 
volumes. We hope to be able to present an analysis of the sta- 
tistics of families, which was not done at the census of 1900, 
and in certain other directions to present and discuss the statis- 
tics more fully than was done at that time. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN STATISTICS 


WALTER F. WILLCOX 
Cornell University 


This anniversary season, when nine organizations engaged in 
studying diverse aspects of man’s social life are gathered at the 
metropolis of .America for fraternal co-operation and mutual 
inspiration, naturally invites attention to the field and the outlook 
of the several societies. Statistics as a subject, however, is 
larger and more impersonal than the association created to 
develop it and thus a better theme for our annual reunion. 

But why American statistics? Because statistics, like history 
and unlike economics or sociology, invites or demands a national 
rather than an international or universal treatment. Statistics is 
connected with and dependent upon the state, not merely by 
derivation of the word and history of the thing, but also by a 
rigid necessity. The original statistical inquiries which have 
been made by private agencies are insignificant in comparison 
with those which have been organized by government. In this 
field the aim of private citizens must be almost confined to a 
further interpretation and utilization of official returns with due 
regard to the probable error of the figures. The outlook for 
statistics, then, depends mainly upon the attitude of government 
toward the subject. 

The first branch of statistical work to develop in the modern 
world was the statistics of deaths. A little later came that of 
births and of marriages. This branch of statistics, which in 
English is usually known as vital statistics but in France and 
other countries is more often termed demography, was established 
as a national system in England and Wales in 1837, and, although 
the historical connection has not been traced, there is little doubt 
that the establishment of the English registration system in 1837 
was an important influence leading to the organization of this 
society in 1839, twenty-six years before any other of the associa- 
tions with which we meet today was founded, and to the center- 
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ing of its interest from the start upon vital statistics. The origin 
of our society at the capital of New England is another evidence 
of the connection I am suggesting, for New England during 
more than half a century and until recent years has been the 
main American nursery of vital statistics. Demography is the 
oldest branch of statistics; it has developed to a comparatively 
exact and scientific system; its methods have been subjected to 
long and searching criticism; its results are more unquestionable, 
if not more important, than those reached in any other branch. 
Hence it is the natural and appropriate gateway through which 
to approach the larger field, and the theme may be narrowed for 
the present to the outlook for American vital statistics. 

The influence of the frontier as a capital fact, perhaps the 
capital fact, in our national history is now recognized and 
accepted. The well-nigh insuperable obstacles to securing regis- 
tration, even of deaths and much more of births and of mar- 
riages, in a population living under frontier conditions, or even 
in the settlements thinly spread over the face of the country for 
many hundreds of miles east of the frontier, have prevented the 
rise of an effective American demand for good systems of regis- 
tration. This is illustrated by the difficulty in tracing the ances- 
try of the most distinguished American of the nineteenth century, 
Abraham Lincoln. His biographers tell us, “There are hundreds 
of families in the West bearing historic names and probably 
descended from well-known houses in the older states or in Eng- 
land which, by passing through one or two generations of 
ancestors who could not read or write, have lost their continuity 
with the past as effectually as if a deluge had intervened.”* The 
limitations suggested by this quotation have been even more 
effective as a bar to the development of public records of deaths, 
births, or marriages. Canada and South Africa likewise have 
had little success in transplanting vital statistics from the mother 
country to the colony, and if the experience of Australia and 
New Zealand has been different, this must be ascribed in the 
main to the massing of the population of those colonies in large 
cities. (We may even ask what evidence there is that the regis- 


1 Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln, I, 1. 
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tration records for the rural population of Australia and New 
Zealand are entirely complete and accurate. 

But the frontier has exerted a more subtle and pervasive 
influence in checking the development of American statistics. It 
has been productive of an individualism which asks only to be 
let alone, which favors a minimum of governmental investigation 


or regulation, and which is impatient of official interference. 
Have not this individualism and self-sufficiency been obstacles to 
the growth of that co-operative action and social control needed 
for the effective government of a city? If so, our imperfect 
success thus far in city government may be the obverse of our 
great success in developing and pushing westward the frontier 


under the practice of latssez faire. 

For nearly twenty years the frontier has almost ceased to be 
a factor in American civilization. It was prophesied that “with 
the passing of the free lands a vast extension of the social tend- 
ency may be expected in America,’’* and the prophecy has come 
true. The part of this movement with which we are now con- 
cerned is its influence upon the progress and the future of Ameri- 
can demography. Probably the present generation has seen a 
more rapid advance in vital statistics than any preceding one. A 
survey of the progress will establish this assertion beyond ques- 
tion. 

In 1880 records of deaths based on an effective system were 
obtained from about one-sixth of the population; in 1909 they 
were obtained from fully five-ninths. If the extension during the 
next generation shall be equally rapid, the first half of the 
twentieth century will see an effective system established in every 
state. There is ground for being even more sanguine, for believ- 
ing that the movement, far from being retarded, will accelerate. 
Each state added to the registration area reinforces the pressure 
already exerted upon the remainder by the recommendation of 
Congress, the tactful but persistent urgency of the Census Bureau, 
and the example of the eighteen states already included. And in 
fact, the extension of the registration area during the last four 
years has been greater than during any preceding decade. 


*F. J. Turner, The Frontier in American History. 
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The registration of births is not yet on a satisfactory footing 
and, until the system of recording deaths had been developed in 
many cities and states, the federal government delayed to act 
under the discretionary power given it by Congress and begin a 
campaign for the registration of births. I understand that the 
preliminary steps in this direction are now being taken. 

It might be argued that the main influence at work in develop- 
ing the registration of deaths has been the stimulus and guidance 
furnished by the Census Bureau and in support of this view is 
the seemingly stagnant condition of birth statistics while death 
records have been extending. But with that opinion I cannot 
agree. Birth statistics have not failed to develop; on the contrary 
a careful examination, such as has never yet been made and as 
would not be appropriate to this occasion, would certainly show 
that the births which now escape registration are relatively much 
fewer than they were in 1880. For example, Maine, New York, 
Pennsylvania, the District of Columbia, Wisconsin, and Cali- 
fornia, embracing about one-fourth of the population of the 
country, had no state records of births in 1880 and have them at 
the present time. No doubt some cities in these states, like New 
York City, had birth records after a fashion as early as 1880, 
yet even those have since become far more nearly complete. It 
was not until 1891 that the annual number of recorded births in 
this city exceeded the number of deaths. 

Regarding the statistics of marriages we have fuller and more 
conclusive evidence. The federal government has made two 
inquiries into this subject. In 1889 when the first report was 
published less than one-half of the states had any provision for 
state registration of marriages and in many of these the records 
were most unsatisfactory. In many other states marriages were 
recorded in each county but for only about two-thirds of the 
counties did any such records exist, either at the county seat or 
at the state capital. At the present time marriage records exist 
in more than 97 per cent. of the counties, and three-fifths of 
those which lack them are in South Carolina, the one state not 
requiring a marriage license and making no record of a marriage. 
Apparently the extension of the registration of marriages, a 
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field in which the federal government has exerted almost no 
influence, has been as great as the extension of the registration 
of deaths. 

Regarding divorce it need only be said that this is the one 
branch of vital statistics in which the United States has made 
contributions of capital importance, when judged by international 
standards. The most important sources of statistical information 
about divorce throughout the world are the two reports of the 
federal government covering together the forty years between 
1867 and 1906. 

The outlook for American vital statistics then appears hope- 
ful. The next generation may and should do much to elevate it 
to the level of the best work done in older and more densely 
settled countries. 

The recent rapid development of the public health movement 
has reinforced the demand for competent demographers and so 
for an adequate training in vital statistics. Our states and cities 
might do much more for public health than they are doing if 
they could find more readily men able to show statistically the 
need for and the success of remedial measures. The medical 
schools to which we naturally look give little, if any, training 
in demography and cannot, because their curricula are badly 
overcrowded. A suggestion may be found in British experience. 
In that country a degree of B.S. in public health, or a diploma in 
public health, is given to a doctor who pursues after graduation a 
prescribed course in public health, including vital statistics. This 
example could be followed by our medical schools only if the 
position of health officer or registrar were to be filled by the 
best-qualified person, whatever his residence at the time of ap- 
pointment, and carried a salary on which the appointee could live. 

It would be possible to review the other important branches of 
American statistical work and to show that in most, if not in all, 
of them interest has been growing during the last few years. 
The development of demands for an effective and detailed super- 
vision of public-service corporations, for a dispassionate and 
expert investigation of the industrial and commercial conditions 
with which a federal tariff law has to deal, for carefully planned 
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budgets, federal, state, and municipal, may be mentioned merely 
as examples of other directions in which the call for better sta- 
tistics is now imperative. To develop that argument this after- 
noon would require too much time. Allow me, then, if you 
please, to assume that such a growth has occurred, is likely to 
continue, and deserves encouragement and support. 

How, then, may it be expedited? If American statistics are 
to progress more rapidly in the future than they have in the past, 
there is urgent need for a larger number of men qualified by 
nature and training for a statistical career. Many of those now 
engaged in it have obtained all their knowledge in the office. 
Some have been drafted in from other occupations; others have 
risen through the successive grades of the service; few knew 
anything of statistics before their appointment to a statistical 
position. 

The work of a statistician is not yet established in this country 
as a profession and hardly as a career. Evidence of this may be 
drawn from the position of Superintendent or Director of the 
Census, no doubt our most conspicuous statistical office. Since 
1850 there have been eight superintendents or directors, the aver- 
age length of whose service has been four and one-half years. 
I have compared the careers of the seven persons most conspicu- 
ously identified with recent census work in England, France, 
Germany, Prussia, Italy, Austria, and Russia. The average dura- 
tion of their official life and their work in statistics was twenty- 
Six years, nearly six times that in this country. The most notable 
exception to the rule that the official lifetime of an American 
statistician is very short is in the career of our late honored 
president, Carroll D. Wright, who was in the harness at Boston 
or Washington for thirty-two years. Vires adquirit eundo. May 
there be many such instances in the years before us! 

How should statisticians be trained? Some say the office is 
the only good training school; others demand a preliminary course 
of study at an educational institution. No doubt each method 
can produce good men, but the best results in most cases are 
secured by a combination of the two sorts of training. 

There are parts of statistics which can be taught in a univer- 
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sity far better than in an office. Such are its history and theory, 
the presentation of its main results as a coherent system of facts 
and principles, the comparison and criticism of methods and 
possibly in some cases the interpretation of conclusions. 

There is another and less obvious aid derived from the acade- 
mic teaching of statistics. An office with a large clerical force is 
seldom so organized as to enable its heads to select quickly and 
accurately the clerks who best deserve promotion to responsible 
positions. Most new clerks are assigned duties of a routine char- 
acter which do not quickly reveal a man’s quality. It is one im- 
portant function of a university to evaluate its students, not 
merely or mainly by the crude test of marks, but rather by devel- 
oping in the teachers a sympathetic and yet critical estimate of 
each student’s power and promise. ‘This estimate helps to direct 
into the statistical field some who have a native capacity for and 
interest in it and helps also to hasten the passage of such students 
through the deadening early stages of office life. 

During the last few years, notwithstanding an increase in the 
public appreciation and demand for trained statisticians, there has 
been little addition to the amount or improvement in the quality 
of statistical education. If the fact were otherwise, we might 
feel much more confident of the outlook for statistics. In my 
judgment the colleges and universities have not kept pace with 
the popular readjustment. No doubt the short supply of trained 
men has retarded the progress of the work. 

Another serious obstacle to the rapid development of statis- 
tical work has been the lack of any national statistical center, such 
as each great European country possesses at its capital. Years 
ago that position belonged probably to Boston; now it does not. 
If federal work in statistics continues to grow as it has done of 
recent years, Washington will soon take, if indeed it has not 
already taken, the leading place. Whether or not our develop- 
ment shall make any one place, like Washington or New York, 
pre-eminent in the variety, importance, and quality of its statis- 
tical work, there is surely need for continuing the education of 
statisticians in official life by providing a forum where they may 
meet and by mutual conference and friendly criticism may con- 
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tribute to the progress of each other’s work. European experi- 
ence has found the great advantage of such conferences and 
since 1853, when the first international statistical congress assem- 
bled at Brussels, the number and variety of such meetings have 
slowly increased, barring the slight check after the war of 1870 
71. In the variety of its conditions and its problems this country 
is almost continental, and periodic conferences of statisticians 
within its limits are needed now and the need is likely to become 
imperative. How the need shall be met and whether this associa- 
tion finds in it any duty and opportunity are questions I submit 
to its consideration. 

Closely correlated with this but perhaps even stronger is the 
need for a center at which the producers and the critical consum- 
ers of statistics may meet and fraternize. There has long been 
some danger that these two groups would not work harmoniously 
in the common interest. Probably most of us have seen instances 
of the kind. While the danger is less than it was ten years or 
more ago, yet so long as the two groups keep at arm’s length and 
fail to exchange experiences and opinions, the danger may revive, 


1 


either with groups or with individuals. Here too may be a field 


for this association. 

Our society is now seventy years of age and, with the excep- 
tion of the Royal Statistical Society, it is, I believe, the oldest 
statistical organization in the world. The subjects with which 
it is especially concerned have developed but slowly in the United 
States, owing to conditions which are fast disappearing. Never 
have the growth of interest in statistics and the demand for 
thorough and dispassionate statistical analysis and interpretation 
been so rapid. The most imperative need is for the recognition 
of statistics as a career or profession and for facilities whereby it 
may be adequately taught and effectively acquired. Notwith- 
standing this reservation, the outlook for American statistics is 
bright and encouraging. 


THE STUDY OF HOMERIC RELIGION 


ALBERT G. KELLER 


Yale University 


The study of Homeric religion cannot well be disassociated 
from the study of Homeric society in general. Scarcely another 
factor in societal life is so all-pervasive in its influence as is the 
system of beliefs that develop out of man’s relations with his 
“imaginary environment”; no religion can be studied to much 
purpose apart from the scrutiny of its setting in the general 
societal order. Further, a good many of the points upon which 
I shall touch apply just as aptly to the general study of Homer 
as they do to the specific topic of Homeric religion. These con- 
siderations must serve as an apology, if one is thought to be 
needed, for the fact that this essay seems largely to ignore the 
precise theme set before it. What I have found myself writing 

after the end is reached and the time has come to think of a 
beginning—is a series of reflections upon the study of Homer, 
chiefly with reference to Homeric religion, and never, I trust, 
without some evident applicability to it. 

It should also be said, by way of preliminary, that Homeric 
evidence, so far as this essay is concerned, means the evidence 
of the Jliad and the Odyssey. The whole matter of the time- 
relation as between the data of classical archaeology and those 
of the epics is dubious enough to give the discreet layman pause. 
And the “Homeric Age” of the Homeric poems is a sufficiently 
rich and definite culture-epoch to reward any effort that soci- 
ologists may choose to put upon it. 

There are a number of reasons why the study of Homer is 
profitable to the real scientist whose interest lies in the life and 
evolution of human society-and it is, in any case, an enticing 
study by reason of the character of its materials. Perhaps it is 
a little outside of the scientific order to reveal a weakness for 
data presented in attractive form; but if the mood of the investi- 
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gator counts for anything in his results, certainly it is a stimu- 
lating change to deal now and then with documents whose beauty 
of form and general aesthetic and human interest tempt one to 
press a little farther after it is time to stop, to reread, or even 
to do a little memorizing. 

But, to dismiss this aspect of the subject, and to take up in 
orthodox style the matter of profitableness of materials, it may 
be said that the Homeric data are, in their way, unique. Here 
are a quantity and a quality of information concerning a fairly 
definable epoch of the far past which it would be hard to match. 
Few masses of legendary material are so large, and still fewer 
afford any approach to the consecutiveness and consistency here 
manifested. And the quality also is particularly high because of 
the complete unconsciousness with which such information is 
given, and the remarkable absence of sacerdotal or other bias on 
the part of the recounting agency. Where in other legendary ma- 
terial the priest or the flatterer of the great is in constant evi- 
dence—where the sociologist gets meager pickings out of fulsome 
adorations of the gods or equally fulsome adulations of men— 
in Homer appears a panorama, in some respects altogether 
modern in its objectiveness, of the humble as well as the exalted 
life of the day. And a rare distinction of Homer is that in his 
portrayal of his time we see how the contact of two unequally 
advanced civilizations looks from “below.” Apparently, also, 
the two tales, probably because of their national and partially 
holy character, have been subjected to relatively little tampering. 
For all these reasons, and others which are implicit in them, or 
are of minor importance, the Homeric material is of great sig- 
nificance to the social scientist. Nor does it detract from these 
contentions to realize that, but for the existence of the //iad and 
Odyssey, we should be left considerably more in the dark respect- 
ing those significant earlier phases of the very civilization of 
which we of the western world are the direct heirs.? 

Further—- and to this aspect of the case I wish to give some- 
what more of attention—this entire mass of material is removed 


1 Certain of these ideas and considerations were developed by the author in 
an essay entitled “Sociology and Homer,” in the American Journal of Sociology 


for July, 1903. 
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almost wholly from the sphere of those influences which tend to 
perturb the scientific judgment; it is of far away and long ago, 
and can be viewed by most of us perfectly objectively, as ob- 
jectivity goes. A great many cannot so view the Bible; and as 
we approach our own age, the subjective element cannot but 
enter, whether we will or no, in a progressively increasing degree. 
Science—and social science is no exception—succeeds best when 
it works in materials from which their own nature, or time, or 
distance has removed all contemporaneity except that which 
exists in almost impersonal form in the essential likenesses of 
human experiences and destinies. In working with such ma- 
terials the investigator can more readily attain atmosphere, 
distance, perspective, detachment, or whatever else it may be 
called. He is not summoned to draw conclusions from the self- 
same instances to which it is then proposed to apply those conclu- 
sions; nor to work in the turmoil of contemporary passions, 
sympathies, and animosities. There is little chance for the emo- 
tions to get in and warp the work of the intellect. For these 
reasons labor carried on amidst this style of material is particu- 
larly suited to the beginner, that he may get started aright; and 
even to the older student, that he may apply to himself a cor- 
rective. Studies of this nature approach the type of those 
which are pursued by natural scientists and historians; and it is 
very desirable that a social scientist should not lose a sense of 
their value. In any case, sociology has never incurred the ridi- 
cule of true scientists because of its actual labors over materials 
dispassionately viewed and objectively treated; it is half-baked 
theorizing over contemporary conditions, wholesale pretensions 
with no basis in actual demonstration, that have done the science 
the most menacing disservice. So hard it is to be Olympian in 
the present age that anyone might be excused for going back to 
Olympus for a breath of its atmosphere. 

It has been said in the foregoing that the social scientist can 
hardly scan his Homeric evidence otherwise than in a detached 
and dispassionate way. But there have been students of Homer 
who could not take this attitude; and it may be worth the while 
to indicate the damage which this incapacity has done to their 
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labors on Homer. Here is, of course, a case of the subjective 
or biased standpoint. With some classical scholars it has been 
as impossible to pass an impartial judgment upon the classics as 
it would be for a very pious Moslem to criticize the Koran. [ 
need not develop this proposition as a general one. In respect to 
Homer the most startling illustration is that afforded by one 
who was, in some respects, a very great man—the English states- 


man, Gladstone. A classical scholar of renown once remarked 
to me that it would, in many respects, have been better for 
Homeric scholarship if Gladstone had never written. The ab- 
surdities into which his undiscriminating love of the Greeks and 
of Homer, combined with his stiff Christian orthodoxy, were 
able to lead this man, were scarcely exceeded by those better- 
known ineptitudes of his, which were impaled and labeled for the 
world by Huxley. But other classical authorities, while under no 
such thoroughgoing prepossession, have been led to oppose Hom- 
eric interpretations which ran counter to an ideal that lay in their 
own minds, and which was rooted in the perhaps involuntary de- 
termination to view the loved past with the eyes of the present. 
and to make its mores fit our own. They have said that such 
and such a distasteful interpretation “need not” be accepted, when 
the only visible grounds for non-acceptation lay in the humor of 
the reader, that is, depended upon whether a pre-conceived ideal 
of Homer was thereby to be injured or not. From such a pre- 
disposed viewpoint it is of course next to impossible to admit 
such evidence as that of survivals—evidence as to an antecedent 
stage of lower culture or savagery—which at bottom means that 
it is impossible not to deny that society is an evolutionary product. 
In fact, there must exist, for one in such a state of mind, a strong 
tendency forthwith to adopt a picturesque interpretation, if there 
is one; and of old the human imagination has been able to invest 
with roseate hue whatever it chose thus to exalt. It is this tend- 
ency which helped to produce the welter of nonsense about the 
Morgenroth and other tenuous abstractions generally associated 
with the name of Max Miiller. It is the presence of this sort of 
prepossession, combined with what sometimes amounts to a 
studied indifference to the results of anthropological investiga- 
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tion, that’ renders the antecedent labors of classical scholars of 
such small avail to the student of societal evolution. Unques- 
tionably the philologists have perfected a method that the younger 
sciences might well emulate; the late Edward G. Bourne once 
told me that he derived his historical method—a method 
peculiarly effective in many ways, as historical and other 
students will bear witness—largely from a study of the phil- 
ologists’ procedure. But when the classical philologist of the 
past came to deal with aspects other than the linguistic, he 
often left his good process behind him. Hence, as a general rule, 
the social scientist who studies the classics for what they may 
have to tell about the evolution of social forms and institutions, 
must expect but little aid, except in the matter of detail, from 
those who went before. This is one of the reasons why study 
of the classics is good training for the sociologist; he is simply 
obliged to deal with original material, and to exercise critical 
judgment at every step. That he may make many errors, and 
prove to be the laughing-stock of the classical scholars, is a matter 
of course, and also of small consequence. As the President of this 
Society has often confided to some of us, in the privacy of the 
classroom, “You’ve got to find out where it isn’t before you find 
out where it is.” 

One of the prime values of Homeric study, a sense of which 
has grown upon me as time has passed, is the splendid practice 
which it gives one in distinguishing what you must not believe, 
and what you need not believe, from what you are obliged to 
believe. A sociologist, of all persons, signs his scientific death- 
warrant when he gets to be credulous; of all scientists the socio!o- 
gist is precisely the one who most stands in need of a scientifically 
suspicious mind. I firmly believe that no other single branch of 
study is so well calculated to sophisticate a man concerning those 
general aspects of social life in which vague a priori reasoning 
and irrational emotion are taking refuge, as that which Spencer 
set upon its feet and called “sociology.” Such a study opens a 
man’s eyes to many things, and it teaches him a tolerance which 
should enable him to keep his head amidst the flow of emotion 
and the clash of interests. If he can get the habit of thatige 
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Skepsis, it is not likely to leave him at a pinch; and the place to 
acquire the habit is in the impersonal and unemotional laboratory 
or quiet study. All this seems a good way from Homer; but it is 
nevertheless true that the study of Homer calls for a considerable 
exercise of the critical faculty. The Greek mind was a lively and 
elusive one as far back as we can follow it; and the study of 
Homer well! teaches the lesson that one must not be so ready to 
believe what he is deliberately told, as what he is able to find un- 
consciously revealed. To take a familiar instance: it is not neces- 
sary to believe that Achilles and Agamemnon quarreled; it is 
impossible to believe that Athena came down from Olympus and 
“seized the son of Peleus by his yellow locks’; but one must 
gather from this first book of the //iad practica ly the whole Hom- 
eric theory of disease and its treatment. One learns to differenti- 
ate the theme, which the hearer was meant to believe, and which 
was doctored up to his taste, from the setting, unconsciously given 
as the necessary framework upon which to develop a deal of 
romancing. This sort of cool-headed and dispassionate critical 
judgment is a thing, I say, which the sociologist must get, if he 
is to be worth much to (and so gain recognition from) his gen- 
eration ; and I believe that he must lay the foundation of it—such 
is the inherent weakness of the human intellect as against the 
emotions—in the sort of objective investigation of which the 
study of legendary materials forms a notable example. 

Certainly also the study of Homeric society and religion will 
restrain a student from the tendency to adopt and cling to cut- 
and-dried classifications and categories, for, as we shall see, 
Homeric social phenomena clearly break through and escape all 
strict and exclusive norms of societal evolution. 


Having cleared away some of the general aspects of the study 
of Homeric life, and so of Homeric religion, we may now seek 
to scan the religious system by itself, from some of the favorite 
viewpoints of the academic sociologist. First of all, this system 
is distinctly consistent as a whole with the other societal forms 
of the age, thus justifying the rule that the folkways, with the 
institutions developed from out the matrix which they form, 
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show a strain toward compatibility among themselves. The 
industrial organization is in transition between the cattle-raising 
and the agricultural modes: the ox is the standard of value and 
the chief sacrificial offering; wealth is reckoned in cattle rather 
than in anything else; and yet agriculture is flourishing, the exist- 
ence of good farming land unworked is a condition to be depre- 
cated, and bread is one of the staple foods. The system of 
property-holding is in accord with this status of the industrial 
organization; property in land is still of no more than rudi- 
mentary development, only the king and the shrine possessing a 
“piece-cut-out” ( Téwevos ); land-tenure is approaching, through 
a quasi-feudal form, the stage of private holdings. The family 
organization rests upon wife-purchase and “juridic monogamy,” 
and, as befits this stage of the arts, is strongly patriarchal. In- 
heritance shows progress toward the system of primogeniture. 
The military system is distinctly barbaric, though the grosser 
practices, such as the use of poisoned weapons, are coming under 
the disapproval of the gods, which shows that they have prac- 
tically passed out of the folkways. However, when a town is 
captured, the men are killed, and what advance to slavery is 
found has to do only with women and children. Class-distinc- 
tions based upon the military organization are normal; on the 
whole the scale of social worth follows that of fighting ability— 
the king must be, actually or through a fiction, the strongest 
warrior. Government is monarchical in fact and also in theory— 
that is, it is a prosperity-policy for the society—but the power of 
the king is checked, at least in form, through a council of nobles 
and an assembly of the people. It rests ultimately, of course, 
upon a public approval strong and general enough to discounten- 
ance dethronement. Law is still mere precedent, and the personal 
righting of private wrongs is the rule, although, in the case of 
the taking of life, retaliation in kind is yielding to commutation. 
Vengeance may be visited upon the family or community of the 
transgressor. Evidently, reviewed along these general lines, the 
type of society is primitive. Hence we should not look for a 
form of religion that should be more than primitive. 


* Sumner, Folkways, p. 5. 
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Taken as a whole, Homeric religion is distinctly that. First 
of all, it is animistic: the Homeric idea of the soul is the stock 
idea of primitive peoples, and is rationalized very little, if at all. 
The psyche is the inessential double of the individual—man, 
animal, or inanimate thing—closely connected with the breath, 
capable, before its crossing of the restraining stream, of appear- 
ing to the living in dreams, and so on. Fire, water, and the dog 
discharge their common function as ghost-restrainers. In many 
respects the Homeric ideas of the soul would be capable of align- 
ment with those of the Central Africans or the Malays.* Further, 
the Homeric gods are clearly, and not seldom crassly, anthropo- 
morphic; prayers are oral bargains and sacrifices their consum- 
mation; cult-operations are heavy and exacting; mortuary cere- 
monies are performed with the scrupulous primitive attention to 
detail; dreams and the phenomena of nature are invested with 
deep prophetic portent; such prophecy is normally implicitly 
relied upon; oaths, ordeals, fetishes, and the rest are in constant 
and serious evidence. 

I hasten to add, parenthetically, that, in my opinion, very little 
of the religious system is not indigenous. There are certain 
striking likenesses, as, for instance, in the pseudo-knowledge 
about the form and construction of the universe, that point to 
Assyrian or Egyptian borrowings ; but beyond these, the contrasts 
presented are generally far more striking than the similarities; 
and where there are likenesses, it is very much more simple to 
refer them to parallelism than to acculturation. Practically the 
only agency of acculturation in those days was the Phoenicians; 
and while they were very eager, as befits a merchant-people, to 
disperse the products of the industrial arts—and the results of 


®Cf. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, § 201. 

*Seymour’s statement (Life in the Homeric Age, pp. 40, 302) that there 
are no fetishes in Homer, seems to me an example of the neglect on the part of 
classicists to acquaint themselves with the ordinary usage of a special science. 
i do not see how anyone can read Spencer, let alone Lippert, and still deny the 
existence of fetishes in Homer. There may be none in the old Portuguese sense 
of the word; but if an oak tree which was consulted to discover the will of a 
god is not a fetish in the scientific sense of that term, then the whole modern 


conception must be challenged. 
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their activities along this line are plainly to be made out in 
Homer—they were far more likely to conceal their religious 
views or adapt themselves to the religious mores of prospective 
customers, than to enter even the outermost border of the mis- 
sionary field. Seymour thinks that any originally foreign ele- 
ments in the Homeric religious system have become so thoroughly 
assimilated as to be no longer recognizable.® Looking at this 
matter in a still broader way, it must be realized that all religions 
of this early time were much alike, remaining, as they did, so 
near to the stock primitive form. For this reason they were 
mutually more tolerant than religious systems could be under 
the conditions of a more special development. It was only with 
differentiation and “revelation” to chosen peoples that a sense 
of superiority and inferiority, calling for the desirability or 
enforcement of conformity, could come into being. 

Taking Homeric religion to be, then, an indigenous system, 
one of the first things a sociologist wants to know about it is what 
it can tell him about antecedent stages of Greek evolution. What 
has this most conservative of societal factors preserved out of 
the past? This reconstruction of a people’s past from the study 
of its contemporary religious system—a form of sociological 
method developed above all by Lippert—can easily be overdone, 
but, with the exercise of due care and sense, its yield is very 
interesting and important. It would appear, in the case of 
Homer, that the following simpler inferences could scarcely be 
astray. In earlier days, goats, sheep, and swine were under 
domestication before the horned cattle, and the latter before the 
ass and horse; of the grains, barley preceded wheat, and the use 
of honey was very ancient, as would be supposed. Salt seems 
not to have appeared in sacrifice, and so, at a preceding stage, 
was apparently unknown; and in one case where barley and wine 
were not available for sacrifice, tender oak-leaves and water were 
the substitutes. The bow was the older and obsolescent weapon, 


5“However much the early Greeks may have been affected by the religious 
beliefs and customs of the Phoenicians and Egyptians and other nations, they 
so assimilated all these foreign elements that these can no longer be separated 
clearly from what was native.”—Life in the Homeric Age, p. 395. 
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and poison was used on the arrows. The smith was the oldest of 
the recognized craftsmen. The divine society was, in some re- 
spects, less strongly organized and less “moral” than that of men. 
The dog must once have been more closely connected with the 
religious system, and human sacrifice must have been more com- 
mon ; less humanity must have been shown toward the conquered, 
in the mutilation of their bodies, etc. Certain parts of animals 
were once eaten, which came later, in sacrifice, to be only cere- 
monially eaten (tasted); the tongues were often cast into the 
flames untouched. The date-palm was a late introduction via the 
priesthood—of which an ascetic variety is hinted at. Burial at 
the hearth, in caves, and on mountains is indicated, in accord with 
the general method of induction developed by Spencer. Possibly 
some of the deities had once been animal-headed. And so on. 

Naturally cases of this nature have been interpreted diversely, 
and there is certainly need of the greatest caution both in the 
interest of truth and of the reputation of the science. Says 
Seymour :* “The killing of captives, horses, and dogs by the pyre 
of Patroclus, is like to the usages of some of the North American 
Indians, but the analogies should not be pressed. The Trojan 
captives seem to have been killed in a spirit of vengeance ’—not 
to furnish attendants for the next world. On the third day of 
battle, angry because of the death of Asius, Deiphobus kills a 
Greek and says that Asitis even in going to the home of Hades 
will be glad in soul, since Deiphobus has supplied him with an 
escort (7oumov, N 416), but this need not be interpreted liter- 
ally any more than Romeo’s words to Tybalt, “Mercutio’s soul 
Is but a little way above our heads: | Either thou or I or both 
must go with him” (Romeo and Juliet, iii. I. 131). That two 
dogs are killed at the pyre of Patroclus, just as two dogs attend 
Telemachus when he goes to the Ithacan place of assembly, may 
not be significant.”” The question might be, however, as to 
whether even the Shaksperean quotation may not hark back into 
some “dark backwood and abysm of time.” Some would even 
infer back from this slaying of captives on funeral pyres to an 
antecedent state of cannibalism. 


* Life in the Homeric Age, p. 480. 
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However, granted the general character of the Homeric re- 
ligious system, and passing over such points of dispute in its 
interpretation, there appear in it elements as seemingly out of 
place, and as strikingly modern as is the romantic and touching 
story of Hector and Andromache, occurring as the latter does 
amidst conditions not elsewhere co-existent with the development 
of romantic love. It is these touches which somewhat justify 
the partisans of Homer in their wish to raise the Homeric Age 
into a sort of modern semi-Christian status. Byt we proceed 
to our cases illustrative of the divergence of the Homeric relig- 
ious system from the type to be expected. It has been said in the 
above that Homer shows the primitive stock idea of the nature 
of the soul; it is speeded to its rest in truly primitive form, and 
not without reminiscences of a grosser age of human sacrifice. 
But at this point a sharp departure from general usage takes 
place; there is no ghost-cult of any kind. The mortuary cere- 
monies once duly completed, the ghosts are seen no more; the 
attitude of the living to the undeified dead is one of affectionate 
memory merely, as it might be, in the absence of belief in a future 
reunion, in the present age. There was really no ghost-fear at 
all. A series of departures from cruder usages, of which this 
one might stand as a type, lend to Homeric religion a character 
of cheeriness and freedom which is almost unparalleled, rela- 
tively to the stage attained by Homeric societal development in 
general. 

There are, further, no bad spirits in Homer—spirits with a 
general malevolent power. Hence there is no dualism of any 
importance, and the religion is free from many horrors. Even 
the journey to the spirit-world is no such menacing nightmare 
as many primitive systems—among them those from which the 
Homeric Greeks would in all likelihood have borrowed, if they 
had borrowed at all—give their adherents to believe. Sin is 
infringement of the rights of the gods and is punishable as such, 
but the gods are kindly disposed and are easily appeased, even if 
angered ; the process is perfectly simple, consisting in propitiation 
in the form of sacrifice. The only difficulty was the identification 
of the offended deity, and that was speedily accomplished through 
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recourse to a seer. Only Hades was inexorable, but he had no 
influence upon earthly affairs, and no rights that might be trans- 
gressed during life. For these reasons the relations of men to 
their gods seem to have been singularly unhampered and direct; 
the divinities might act like spoiled children, but were easily 
cajoled. 

Further, the system was surprisingly free from ritual. There 
were no sacrifices which called for extended formulas and compli- 
cated ceremony ; any man could attend to his own or his family’s 
sacrifices, and the king was competent to perform the public ones. 
There were no ceremonies of purification, nor of atonement for 
sin; no flagellation, humiliation, or mourning in connection with 
religious rites.‘ For these reasons, and because of the conditions 
recounted in the last paragraph, there was no need of a differen- 
tiation of function calling for a trained functionary—least of all 
for a hereditary group or gild, with a special jargon, initiation, 
novitiate, and so on. As there was no need for a mediating 
agency, the priest-class was scarcely represented. There was 
really no native magic, and hence no need of the shaman. What 
this meant to the society the student of comparative culture- 
history is in the position to estimate; it certainly obviated the 
oppressiveness and gloom that are characteristic of a priest-ridden 
religious system. This is a further and an important reason why 
the Homeric religion was such an extraordinarily bright and 
cheerful affair compared with many another type to be found 
existing together with a societal system evolved along analogous 
lines with that of the Homeric Age. And it can hardly be going 
too far to say that this is one of the chief reasons why the Hom- 
eric narrative is not damaged for the social scientist through the 
entrance into it of the elsewhere all too prevalent sacerdotai! bias. 

Another of the points of distinction between the Homeric 
religious system and others which, from general considerations, 
might be ranged along beside it, is the occasional presence in the 
former of an almost modern rationalization. No student of the 
science of society needs to be told that such rationalization was 
not constant or consistent; it is not so even today. One of the 

™Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, pp. 497-498. 
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prime characteristics of primitive social forms is the ease with 
which they ignore consistency. This general proposition could 
be illustrated at length from Homer, entirely apart from the 
subject of rationalization. For example, the gods are represented 
as eating with men, as enjoying the savor of sacrifices; yet it is 
elsewhere stated that they eat ambrosia (that is immortality), 
that a fluid called “‘ichor” supplies for them the place of blood, 
and so on. Souls are incorporeal and like smoke; yet Odysseus 
can keep them away from his blood-filled trench at the point of 
the sword. Returning, however, to the subject of rationalization 
—for there it is, perhaps, that the divergences of the Homeric 
religion from type are most remarkable—it seems at times almost 
as if the spirit of Greek philosophy had here its sporadic germs. 
Zeus is made to exclaim: ““Ah, me, how now do mortals take the 
gods to task! For they say that their evils are from us; while they 
themselves, because of their own acts of blind folly, suffer woes 
beyond measure.’* The old and troubled issue between free- 
will and determinism is here in evidence. This becomes the 
more striking when the really lofty conception of Fate is appre- 
hended ; the very gods were bound by Fate, though Fate appears 
in other cases to be under the control of the gods. Says Leaf, in 
his Companion to the Iliad,®» “If we ask how . . . . Zeus him- 
self is bound by Fate, we come only upon a rough form of the 
general problem of free-will and determinism, such as certainly 
would have been unintelligible in an age which had not yet 
thought out even the relation of cause and effect.” It may, 
indeed, have been but a rough conception, but in the form in 
which it occurs it is astonishing within its societal setting. 

It is of peculiar interest to see a people just beginning to break 
over the ancient bounds into the region of rationalization. In the 
case of the ordeal-trial, reason is not yet wholly trusted. Mene- 
laus and Paris are, in one instance, about to settle the whole 
Graeco-Trojan dispute by a duel. Both Greeks and Trojans 
know who is to blame for their woes, as is evident, not only 
from the logic of the situation, but also from explicit statements. 
Yet so much confidence was placed in the outcome of the duel 

Odyssey, I, 32-34. 26a, 
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that both parties, in defiance of their own knowledge as to who 
was the guilty party could pray: “Whoever brought on these 
woes, let him die!” And the outcome of the appeal to divine 
justice is made a just one—Menelaus had Paris at his mercy— 
even though a piece of divine favoritism is allowed to perturb 
the absolute consummation of justice. But in other cases the 
persistence of the old and irrational is not so strong. Of this 
phase of evolution a few instances must suffice: take as a case 
the attitude evinced toward dreams and omens. The Greeks 
could distinguish between the dream that signified nothing—a 
mere dream (d6vap )—and the one which was portentous, and 
they even had a word for the latter (dap). Further, they would, 
on some occasions, express indifference or even contempt for 
omens. “Many are the birds,” says Eurymachus, “that fly about 
beneath the rays of the sun; but all are not portentous.”’” And 
Hector, in patriotic ardor, can go farther, and exclaim in a 
curiously modern-sounding passage: “Thou dost bid obedience 
to the long-pinioned birds, but I care not one whit for them, nor 
regard them. . . . . One bird of omen is the best—to defend the 
fatherland.”*! Similarly with prophecies; not all were regarded 
as of vital significance. But right here comes in one of the most 
telling cases of inference as to the mores of the day respecting 
these matters: the poet, enjoying the privilege of “prophecy 
after the act,” is in a position to make these disregarded omens 
and prophecies come true or not, just as he pleases—and he has 
chosen invariably, so far as I know, to impress through the sequel 
that it is a most unwise thing to disregard anything that looks 
like a hint from the gods. Relying upon such instances and the 
implied criticism passed upon even incipient rationalization, it 
is not hard to reconstruct the actual spiritual status of the time 
respecting such accessories of the religious system. Some forms 
of rationalization are not so surprising, as, for instance, that 
visible wounds should be treated with concrete and sometimes 
well-adapted physical remedies, while hidden ailments should be 
regularly referred to a supernatural origin and must be healed 
by supernatural means; but it seems to me rather striking that 
” Odyssey, II, 181, 182. “Iliad, XII, 237-238, 243. 
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dreams and omens should ever be questioned by people upon the 
stage of the Homeric Greeks. If, as some Greek scholars think, 
the poet really burlesques and makes fun of the gods, our aston- 
ishment at the anachronism must be the greater. 

But the last and greatest, and really inexplicable discrepancy 
is the emergence of the two epics themselves out of their social 
setting. I do not see how anybody can regard the Homeric 
society of the poems as a sort of antiquarian reconstruction; the 
picture of the society is too perfect, and too unconsciously so, to 
have been drawn from without. I do not know that this last 
statement could be proved—not, at least, without a searching of 
the text for the sources of the accumulation of impressions upon 
which the personal conviction has been, half-unconsciously, based. 
For this is the way such an impression must have arisen, just as 
the belief in the molding influence of a single mind upon these 
epics forces itself upon the person who reads and rereads Homer, 
and at length becomes aware of such a conviction through some 
subtle rolling-up of almost intangible impressions. Here is a 
society where the mores are not yet fully turned against the use 
of poisoned arrows; where human sacrifice upon the funeral pyre 
is actually practiced; where doughty heroes shrink in pale terror 
during a thunder-storm, not daring to drink their wine without 
pouring a libation; where it is only just becoming an “evil deed” 
to “dishonor the dumb clay,” as in the dragging about of Hec- 
tor’s body in the dust to avenge the death of Patroclus. One 
only of the host of similes in Homer is drawn from the action 
of the waking mind.’* And yet out of this primitive setting 
comes one of the admittedly greatest examples of world-litera- 
ture. The incongruity is too vast to need to be dwelt upon. 

This last point does not align itself very evidently with the 
subject of this essay; but a contemplation of its exceptionality 
and its bearings cannot fail to enforce upon the student of human 
societies the futility of generalization unless it is done with the 
utmost modesty and discretion. The student of man and of 
human society must never be surprised to see his convenient 
systems and categories broken down before his eyes; nor yet 


™Jebb, Introduction to Homer, p. 31. 
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must he be disheartened thereby. If there is any branch of 
science which is in need of the very keenest and most cautious 
of scientific research, it is the science of society. And this leads 
me to say that a man could well spend a lifetime in developing 
the sociological aspects of legendary material similar to that of 
Homer. The Eddas, the Kalevala, the Vedic hymns, the Zend- 
Avesta, the Old Testament—all of these are quoted by sociolo- 
gists, and often, I suspect, uncritically. They furnish, for 
reasons I have mentioned, the best of fields for the beginner, 
who is too often under the impression that his salvation and that 
of the science lie in the speediest possible issuance to a panting 
public of grandiose sociological theories bearing the unmistakable 
stamp of his master-mind. Let such budding geniuses be shut 
up, as Carlyle would have all verdant youths, under a barrel, 
with a copy of one of these examples of an ancient people’s self- 
revelation, and a grain of common-sense withal, and the status 
of sociology, and of the world at large, would speedily become 


a less unendurable one. 


THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY 


JAMES QUAYLE DEALEY 
Brown University 


The methodology of sociology has so often been set forth in 
formal volumes and in elaborated articles, that nothing more on 
this subject for the present needs to be said. But, given these 
formal discussions, there still may be occasion for statements in 
respect to methods of application, so as to show how in actual 
teaching the content of sociology may be built up in quantity and 
quality. The writer in attempting such an exposition disclaims 
any desire to depict a model procedure, and, admitting that one’s 
“personal equation” always includes a fraction of error, he craves 
pardon ior his sins of omission and commission and for the in- 
trusion of personal methods, pleading in extenuation orders 
from the honorable President of this association. 

Under the name of social science sociology has been taught at 


Brown University for nearly twenty years. In 1906 the growing 
importance of the subject resulted in the establishment within the 
department of a chair of sociology and this has been ably filled 
since that date by Dr. Lester F. Ward. Professor Ward now 
has charge of the advanced classes in sociology, using his own 
methods and system, so that the following remarks apply only 
to courses formerly or at present given by other members of the 


department. 

In social studies proper we have about three hundred students 
a year, receiving them into our classes from the beginning of the 
sophomore year. In these courses the practical problem of teach- 
ing a difficult subject to large classes with the utmost economy of 
expense and energy has compelled us to limit ourselves in the 
main to the presentation of the fundamental aspects of sociology, 
and hence we were under the necessity of deciding what these 
fundamentals are. 

In the early years of the department it seemed rather neces- 
sary occasionally to dogmatize, arguing that there really was 
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already existent a science of sociology. When one had a sort of 
suspicion that possibly there was no such science, there was a 
temptation to try all the harder to prove its existence; but as that 
secret suspicion faded away before the facts in the case, these 
were allowed to speak for themselves. Hence in recent years we 
have rather sought to present arguments showing that there is, 
or at any rate must be, such a science. 

In asserting that there must be a science of sociology we have 
sought to show (1) the several senses in which the word science 
may be used ; (2) the need of a general science to co-ordinate and 
to synthesize the teachings of those special sciences devoted to 
the study of social institutions and their activities; (3) the need 
of a science able to give a social interpretation to the teachings 
of biology and psychology; and (4) the necessity for a science 
that can absorb and assimilate into a logical unity all knowledge 
bearing with any directness on the past, present, and future of 
human society. Only by developing such a science, it is argued, 
can society hope to look with any confidence toward the future, 
and by a clear understanding of conditions and principles, thereby 
work consciously toward a higher standard of civilization. 

In asserting, however, the necessity for the existence of soci- 
ology we have become careful not to dogmatize overmuch. If a 
student prefers to believe in the non-existence of the science, 
we are very willing to supply him with references in support of 
his view. If another calls attention to errors and defects in the 
sociological scheme, we would not hesitate to call his attention to 
others also that he had failed to see. If a third showed that 
former sociological teachings had become obsolete, we would 
further admit that much of what is now sociology may also 
become obsolete in a few years. In fact we long ago became 
convinced that pure and unadulterated truth unmixed with 
error is not the predominating characteristic of sociological 
teachings. Yet, after all these admissions have been made, we 
should still assert our right to continue the teaching of sociology, 
believing that, while theories may come and theories may go, yet 
the idea of a unifying science of human association will remain 
as a permanent achievement of the human mind. Even if at this 
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moment we ourselves should admit that there is existent no sci- 
ence of sociology, and that the term merely represented an “atti- 
tude of mind,” we would the next instant set about the making of 
the science, for the idea of it is fully born and a place must be 
made for it sooner or later among the sciences. Under such 
conditions the sociologist would simply have te maintain a faith 
in “the substance of things hoped for,” or else dream prophetic- 
ally of a future such as that Joseph dreamed about when his 
brothers’ sheaves bowed themselves before him. 

In the second place it has seemed to us important to distin- 
guish carefully between the special social sciences devoted to 
some particular aspect or institution of society, and sociology 
proper as the science of laws and principles underlying human 
association. Here I must admit a dilemma arises. As a teacher of 
political science shall I assert with Brother Ford that there is no 
science of sociology, or as a sociologist shall I vindicate with 
Brother Small the right of sociology to exist?! This is a ques- 
tion of no small importance and one cannot afford to dismiss it 
summarily. Yet the admission must be made that almost from 
the beginning at Brown political science and sociology have had 
their respective jurisdictions marked out, a modus vivendi agreed 
on, and peace maintained by having both subjects taught by the 
same teachers. Through these precautions we have never really 
had need to discuss the matter, but have naturally assumed that 
sociology is a science outranking the other in the hierarchy of 
the social sciences. Furthermore, the department of economics 
has always been in close affiliation with our department, so that in 
teaching these three great branches of human knowledge we have 
steadily worked together, harmonizing courses and agreeing on 
the several “spheres of influence” of these sciences. 

In respect to other departments where friction might conceiv- 
ably arise, time has brought about a full recognition of sociology’s 
right to exist, and though our treaties of amity and peace have 
occasionally assumed the form of an armistice on the field of 
battle, yet there is in general an acknowledgement that several 
sciences may cover all or parts of the same field of phenomena 


*See Controversy, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XV, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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but each from a different viewpoint. There is also a general rec- 
ognition that the growing unity of knowledge can best be expedi- 
ted by admitting one another’s right to exist and by appointing 
when necessary boards of arbitration for the settlement of 
boundary disputes—under instructions to award disputed terri- 
tory to the one most clearly in possession. 

Again, in marking out the relationship existing between soci- 
ology and the special social sciences, we have made no attempt 
to assert authority over these, except in so far as specialized 
studies in social problems such as charity, crime, and the like 
have by common consent been given over to the department. 
These studies, however, have been carried on in the light of the 
dominating thought underlying sociology, viz., that the perplex- 
ing phenomena of human association are all parts of a common 
problem, and hence that a unifying idea should run through them 
all. This is done by emphasizing a common method, and the 
processes of co-ordination and synthesis. Emphasis is constantly 
placed on the methods of observation, comparison, and historical 
development, using as far as possible statistics as an essential aid 
in exact knowledge. Causes and conditions, as far as these can 
be ascertained, are sought out: the great social institutions are 
studied historically, analyses made of their component parts, these 
compared in their several stages of development, and resem- 
blances and differences noted. Preferably a topical outline and 
references are used in the classroom, so as to allow the individu- 
ality of the student to express itself in results. Our compact little 
state (Rhode Island) with its dense urban population is used as a 
sort of laboratory where unconscious social experiments may con- 
stantly be observed and compared with similar phenomena in 
other social groups. As quite similar methods are usual in the 
other social sciences, there is a constant tendency to utilize the 
conclusions reached by these and to co-ordinate and synthesize 
them into a body of knowledge useful for sociological purposes. 
We discuss, for instance, such generalizations as: the influence of 
natural physical conditions and economic achievements in deter- 
mining or tending to determine the trend of civilization; or the 
intimate connection between the material and the cultural aspects 
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of civilization; or the struggle of class with class; or the social 
importance of a class freed from the necessity of economic toil; 
or the respective advantages and disadvantages of a static rigid 
civilization as against one flexible and dynamic by nature; or 
applications of biological and psychological knowledge to such 
practical problems as pauperism, crime, and sexual vice. 

Such and similar generalizations can be used in a practical 
way as working hypotheses until confirmed or modified by further 
study. When seen, appreciated, and applied by the student they 
not infrequently arouse an interest that becomes permanent, with 
inevitable consequences in respect to his attitude toward the whole 
social question. Presumably for some time to come this synthe- 
sizing process applied to the conclusions of the special social 
sciences will furnish to sociology its most fruitful field of useful- 
ness, by enabling it to exert a unifying influence on all social 
problems and by developing a constructive rather than a descrip- 
tive aspect to problems of social betterment. Furthermore it 
seems to the writer that sociology already has at its command a 
sufficient body of information to enable it to develop a tentative 
but constructive policy in respect to social problems. Haste 
should be made slowly and radicalism looked on askance, but the 
occasional blunders made in sociological suggestion will presum- 
ably in no case be worse than the continuous blunder of a policy 
of drift and inaction. 

Our next step in the process of building up the content of soci- 
ology is to become familiar with social interpretations of the great 
teachings in well-established and historic departments of knowl- 
edge. Of these biology and psychology as basal sciences for soci- 
ology naturally furnish the chief material. Yet we are careful to 
show that sociology is no more psychology than psychology is bi- 
ology, or biology, physics. These general sciences, as they develop 
new principles, or prove or disprove earlier hypotheses, furnish 
subject-matter for the consideration of the sociologist. The pre- 
sumption is that such principles will have their analogies in social 
life also, and hence it is rather natural under the influence of the 
teachings from these other sciences to make use of a mechanical 
or a biological or a psychological interpretation of society or to 
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assume too readily the truth of a materialistic interpretation of 
social development. Here we maintain the sociologist walks on 
treacherous ground, for experience shows that there is danger 
in pressing too far analogies derived from other sciences. Even 
the sociological use of a vocabulary made up from another science 
may be misleading, since it is so easy to carry over with a word 
itself its implications. Rather it may be wiser to seek first to 
comprehend the full significance of the particular principle or 
term in its relation to its own science, and then by observation 
and comparison to see whether a similar principle holds in social 
life, and in what respect it differs if at all from the kindred 
principle derived from the earlier science. For example the 
principle of natural selection and the term “heredity” seem simple 
enough on their face, yet, in view of the numerous variations in 
biological explanation of them there would inevitably arise as 
many confusing variations in interpretation of the term “social 
selection” or “social heredity,” if students felt inclined to press 
analogies too far. Presumably also an endless confusion migh 
arise if one were to carry over with the term “social mind” al 
the possibilities inherent in the varying interpretations of the 
psychological term “mind.” While therefore such analogies have 
their use, and may by chance really throw much light on complex 
social phenomena, yet the danger of error is large and much of 
the force of the argument directed against the scientific nature of 
sociology really is aimed at those who have made hobbies of 
analogies to the neglect of the more scientific attainment pre- 
ferred in sociological methodology. On the other hand the real 
sociological utility of applications of principles derived from the 
basal sciences may be noted, for example, in the biological contri- 
bution passing into the new science of eugenics, or as it might 
better be termed “eudemics,”* supplemented as it must be by 
social studies of the domestic institutions; or again by noting 
how psychological principles may be reinterpreted from the socio- 
logical standpoint, and, by emphasis on newer aspects, give rise 
thereby to such attractive studies as folk psychology, social psy- 
chology, and social control, fields of study full of the promise of 


future usefulness. 
2A term suggested by Librarian H. L. Koopman, Brown University. 
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There is still another aspect of sociology deemed worthy of 
emphasis in our teaching. The historical method should be 
applied to sociological theories themselves and the great social 
theories of past generations should be studied and compared with 
the teachings of the sociologists of the nineteenth century. By 
this method fundamental agreements and differences can be noted, 
the trend in the current of sociological theorizing can be indicated, 


and from the teaching of all of these thinkers can slowly be 
constructed a framework which later writers may fill out in detail. 
Furthermore such a historical study will enable the student to see 
why sociology in its upward march has been influenced first by 
mechanical theories of development, then by biological analogies 
resulting in the organic interpretation of society, then by the rise 
of the “social mind” under the influence of the newer psychology, 
and how, throughout the entire period, the conclusions of eco- 
nomics as the most fundamental of all the special social sciences 
have exercised a powerful influence on sociological theory. 

Now when once the student grasps the thought that sociology 
is not to be identified with concrete studies of social problems, nor 
with economic, political, ethical, psychological, or biological 
studies as such, but rather with broad generalizations found in 
these as laws and principles of human association, and when fur- 
thermore he sees that others before him have labored to arrange 
in systematic and logical form these fundamentals, he is then 
prepared to see the real meaning of sociology as an abstract sci- 
ence. Indeed it is better that he should see this than that he 
become expert in what is often referred to as “social pathology” 
or “social philanthropy.” If only he cap be brought to see that 
there are fundamental teachings underlying human association, 
he will in later and more concrete studies tend to “put things in 
their places” and will not lose himself in detail, as might be 
possible if he were allowed to devote his energy exclusively to the 
innumerable perplexing problems of our highly complex civiliza- 
tion. 

When once the student can be brought to see that in theory at 
least there may be a science of sociology, the remaining task 
should then be comparatively easy. He starts with an attitude of 
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mind, a way of looking at and of interpreting social phenomena, 
and a reliance on the methods of science in order to secure verifi- 
able knowledge. With Comte he will learn gradually to abjure 
metaphysical discussions. Admitting, as one must, that final ex- 
planations and questions in respect to the ultimate are worth 
asking and may at some distant time be answered, yet it seems 
more worth while to relegate this search to philosophy and to 
content one’s self with an anthropocentric interpretation of things 
taking place on the earth or at most within the solar system. By 
ignoring the ultimate in this manner the sociologist admits an 
“ignoramus” in some matters and hence again may refuse to 
dogmatize, preferring to emphasize with science the relativity of 
knowledge. Yet here once more one may have to admit a certain 
weakness in sociological theorizing. Though the science would 
preferably base itself on verifiable knowledge, yet in practice, 
owing to the temporary lack of such knowledge in the newer psy- 
chology, it of necessity lapses into the sin of philosophizing on 
other than scientific data and methods. In discussions involving 
the use of the terms “worth” or “value,” the “social will,” or 
“social ideal,” or “social purpose,” or the “unity of knowledge,” 
and the like, there is a metaphysical element almost inevitable 
under present conditions, especially if one is eager to work out 
at once a complete system of sociology. Yet perhaps some sins 
may be overlooked if one’s sociological conscience is awake and 
the danger appreciated. In time such hypotheses may become 
verifiable, and until then one might better admit that there is 
some basis for charges of inconsistency. 

Our final emphasis in the teaching of sociology consists in the 
attempt to develop in the student a sort of meliorism or optimism 
in respect to social problems; not a visionary optimism, in essence, 
fatalism, but an optimism founded on scientific knowledge, on 
the conviction that the progress of civilization lies in men’s hands, 
and that by scientific prevision society can expedite its own 
development. Taking warning from the many failures of utopian 
dreamers, students are rather discouraged from becoming “re- 
formers,” but are urged to engage in the constructive movements 
of civilization. Honest daily work, high ideals, and a forward 
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look represent a wiser attitude than any number of hobbies in 
respect to a reconstructed society patterned after a perfect model. 
This scientific optimism is stimulated by constant emphasis on the 
possibility of achievement. No normal child, it is argued, is so 
humbly born but that he by right training and environment may 
double his natural ability. Talent, genius, the capacity to achieve 
are dormant in the masses of our population and this potentiality 
should be made reality. Every student therefore is urged to 
develop his own personality so as to co-operate in the upbuilding 
processes of human society. Obviously this aspect may be so 
emphasized as to develop a sort of religious altruism and this may 
for a time be necessary. In that case sociology may temporarily 
form a sort of connecting link between the old and the new. 
While churches are hesitating on the brink of a sociological 
plunge it may be well for the sociologist to disport himself in the 
troubled waters and loudly to assert that the swimming is fine. 
When hesitation ends and the leap has been made, then the soci- 
ologist may climb on to the bank and criticize in cold blood the 
swimming exhibition before him. 

In conclusion may I in résumé briefly summarize the points 
we emphasize in the teaching of sociology? First and foremost a 
clear comprehension of the field of sociology including its relation 
to other sciences and its methods in handling data. Then a con- 
stant emphasis on those fundamental teachings that plainly have 
practical applications to social progress. And finally an inspira- 
tional uplift in the direction of courage and hopefulness, even 
though one has in the end to temper his impatience by the 
thought, that an ox-cart slowly reaching its destination on an 
ascending grade is surer of final success than a brakeless automo- 
bile speeding on an unknown road. 


DISCUSSION 
Epwarp C, Hayes, UNiversrty oF ILLINOIS 


The teaching of sociology presents a problem of matter and one of 


method. 
The matter to be taught is broadly divided into two parts, first “General 
Sociology,” or “Pure Sociology,” or “Sociology Proper,” and, second, that 
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other body of instruction which is variously termed “Applied Sociology,” 
“Social Economics,” or “Social Technology.” 

The latter summarizes the results of experience and investigation with 
reference to activities which aim directly at social amelioration in relation 
to such matters as poverty, crime, immigration, race differences, and the 


specific dangers and opportunities characteristic of urban or rural com 


munities. 

The matter to be presented under “general” or “pure’ sociology or 
sociology “proper” falls into at least five natural divisions. 

First is general sociology in the narrowest sense, or what is some- 
times referred to as “philosophical” sociology. This treats of such subjects 
as the scope and method of sociology, the definition of sociological con 
cepts (social reality, a society, institution, custom, etc.) the correlatior 
of these concepts with each other and with others defined by the special 
social sciences, the classification of all social realities, the kinds of causal 
conditions by which they are affected, the relation between society and the 
individual, the doctrines of sociological ethics, etc. The teachings of this 
division of sociology are partly preliminary to the teachings of the other 
divisions of pure sociology, and partly based upon them. 

Second is psychologic sociology, which treats of the relations between 
activities (beliefs, desires, etc.) and the other activities, similar or dissimi- 
lar, by which they are environed; that is, the relations between the activities 
of an individual and the activities of his associates by which his own are 
evoked or modified, and so the building-up of the network of streaming 
activities possible only to individuals who are in association. 

Third is comparative and genetic sociology, represented by such work as 
has been done by Letourneau, Lippert, Bastian, Westermarck, Sumner, and 
Thomas. This aims to lay a broad foundation of fact for our knowledge 
of the origin and succession of species of prevalent social activities and the 
evolution of the world of social reality. 

The fourth division might be called statistical sociology, but that the 
word “statistical” refers to a method which may be employed in other 
divisions of sociology although it finds its most constant application here. 
This fourth division of sociology proper may be called biologic sociology. 
It deals with the problems of population, the effects upon social activities pro- 
duced by racial and temperamental traits, and by physical contrasts between 
manufacturing and agricultural populations of similar stock, and by the 
physical consequences of prevalent vices, unsanitary housing, and the like. 

The fifth division is geographic sociology, the most neglected of all, 
which studies the causal significance of natural physical environments in 
determining social activities. 

With reference to the manner of teaching Sociology the only point 
which I will raise pertains to the order of presentation. 

I think that most of us who are devoted to the teaching of sociology 
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proper plunge the beginner into difficult abstract matter which is better 


adapted to the graduate student than to any but the brightest and most 
mature undergraduates. This has been my own practice and I propose to 
try a change of order and to arrange my course in “Sociology One” on 
“the principle of sixteen to one, sixteen parts fact and one part theory.” 

Most students who register for “Sociology One” expect a treatment of 
concrete social realities in which they have already at least a general inter- 
est; and they are surprised to be confronted by a body of undreamea-of 
abstractions. Besides, the natural development of intellectual interest for 
an individual or a people, seems to begin with definite realities which we 
wish to modify or control, and then by discovering that we must have 
deeper and broader comprehension, in order to secure control, to pass over 
to those generalities and abstractions which at first were repellent but 
which become absorbing. 

I mean to begin by trying to describe the facts of American social life 
and the conditions by which they are determined. Our university is located 
in the country and so I intend to employ the stereopticon to show a large part 
of what is most instructive, not only in one but in many of our greatest 
cities, and in the country also, among the mountain whites, the lumber 
camps and mining camps, New England villages, southern plantations, train 
yards, harbors, factories, and the congested tenements of our immigrant 
host. And I think that the results of the numerous sociological investiga- 
tions now going on should be carefully gathered up by a university and 
utilized for purposes of instruction. I refer to the investigations supported 
by the Sage endowment, and to such investigations as are being carried on 
in this city under the direction of Mr. Marsh, whose results supplied the 
materials for the congestion exhibit of a year ago, and of Mr. Allen, of 
the “Bureau of Municipal Research,” and of Mr. Laidlaw, of the “Federa- 
tion of Churches and Christian Organizations.” Much of this material is 
presented in the form of tables and diagrams suitable for wall-charts or 
lantern slides, which can be reproduced, and in so far as it is accurate, 
should be valuable teaching material. Presently the students can be set to 
work upon exercises in computation and tabulation based upon data ob- 
tained from various sources. 

All our presentation of descriptive material and concrete facts will be 
of value mainly in proportion as it is guided and interpreted by general con- 
cepts and leads up to comprehensive views. If in normal times there are 
in our country four million recipients of public charity, if most of the time 
during the past fifteen years from sixty to a hundred thousand tramps have 
been deployed over the United States, if these and numerous similar state- 
ments are true our aim must be not merely to state the facts but also to 
help the students toward a comprehension of the general situation which 
occasions the continuous recruiting of the standing army of the miserables. 

This proposal to revise the character of the initial course in sociology 
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First, that by sufficient heed to the most 


is based on two considerations: 
accessible realities—those of our own country and time—as well as to com- 
parative and genetic sociology, we may be saved from getting too far from 


our facts, and becoming asphyxiated in abstractions, as men deeply inter- 
ested in a new and complicated body of theory are in danger of doing: 
and, second, that we may lead the largest number of competent students, by 
the natural path, to an intelligent interest in the theoretical teachings of 


general sociology. 


James E. Hacerty, STATE UNIVERSITY 


Before discussing the teaching of sociology we should be in agreement 
as to the question as to whom it is to be taught. Have we in mind the 
teaching of sociology to Sophomores, Juniors, Seniors or to graduate stu- 
dents? The class of people we teach will necessarily determine our methods 

As a rule the general course in economics in the American university 
is taught second-year students. I am going to assume that a course in 
sociology corresponding to this general course in economics may also be 
taught to second-year students. If so the subject-matter should be con- 
crete, definite, and systematically arranged. 

We are going through the same stage in the teaching of sociology 
formerly passed through in the teaching of economics and we can learn 
a great deal from the present methods of teaching economics. Formerly the 
textbooks in political economy devoted the first fifty or sixty pages to 
definition, the relation of political economy to other bodies of knowledge, 
its province, its purposes, the methods of investigation, etc. Recent writers 
have wisely omitted this class of subject-matter entirely. They have 
doubtless discovered that it is bad pedagogy to present the abstract and 
analytical phases of a science to students who know nothing of its subject 


matter. In many places we are making the same error in the teaching of 


sociology. 

At the Ohio State University we have placed our elementary course in 
sociology on precisely the same plan as our elementary course in economics. 
We have a three-hour course per week extending through the year, which 
is a prerequisite to all other courses in sociology. This course is open to 
second-year students. At the outset we give four or five lectures on the 
evolution of society, emphasizing social phenomena. Our next division is 
devoted to the economic or physical basis of society. We next discuss the 
biological factors, including a study of races. The following divisions are 
then presented in order: the psychological factors, social structure, social 
control, social institutions, social pathology, and social progress. The Spring 
Term, or about one-fourth of the year, is devoted to practical problems in 
which the students are required to make an application of theories. 

This, in brief, outlines the method we are pursuing, which is proving 
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successful. We treat all subjects in this elementary course which are 
developed in our advanced or more technical courses. The student ap- 
proaches the latter subjects with a broader point of view than he otherwise 
would have. The subject-matter presented in the elementary course is 
concrete and definite. No attempt whatever is made to present the various 
viewpoints of sociologists or the numerous questions on which they take 


issue. The natural way for a student to begin the study of any science is 
with the concrete, positive phenomena which constitutes its subject-matter. 


Tuomas J. Ritey, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


I recently visited a county teachers’ meeting in Missouri. It was in the 
spring near the close of the school year. The discussion going on was con- 
cerning the teaching of geography. One of the teachers in telling about 
the progress of her class said, “We have just now got to Missouri,” refer- 
ring doubtless to the special study of her own state near the close of the 
textbook. Professor John Dewey, in his little book, The School and 
Society, states that a class in geography in the public schools at Moline, 
Ill, knew much about the Mississippi River in the textbook, but had not 
connected the river of the book with the river on which the city is 
located. These are illustrations of what is likely to happen when the begin- 
ning of a study has to do with its definitions, problems, and relations. Stu- 
dents are likely not to make the connection of the things being studied 
with the facts of living that lie at their own doors. 

It has been my experience in four years of trial that the best introduc- 
tion to a course in elementary sociology is to study the social facts that 
may be observed in the community where the university is located. In 
beginning my work at the opening of the last year I instructed my class 
at its first meeting that they should visit some building in the process of 
construction, noting especially the division of labor and the necessary 
interdependence and co-ordination. At the second meeting of the class I 
found the students all qualified to illustrate and to discuss the topics I had 
assigned. When this had been considered I in like manner required them 
to report on physiographic control of social facts in their own city. By 
this method it seems to me I secured a lively interest on the part of the 
students, introduced them to an observational method and connected our 
study with the things lying about them. 

The chairman assuring me that 1 have some time yet at my disposal I 
venture to ask those who advocate a psychological view of society to 
what extent they consider psychic forces competent to explain social 
phenomena; for example: When a plane of living that a family maintains 
becomes the plane of many families a standard of living for that group 
has been tacitly arrived at. Studies in the standard of living seem to have 
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shown that this standard is determined partly by the necessities for food, 
clothing, and shelter and partly by the ideals, that is the traditions, beliefs, 
education, and ambitions of the families. These latter things are chiefly 
the psychic factors, but when the income is small these ideals are not able 
to find much expression in the standard of living that the class maintains 
My question is not whether the psychic factors are more important than 
the economical factors in determining the standard of living, but whether 
the standard of living can be accounted for only in terms of psychic forces. 
It seems to me that such a thing as a standard of living for a class ‘s 
determined chiefly by the economical and psychic factors together with per- 


haps several others as physical environment, etc. 


Dr. RupotpH M. Brinper, New YorK UNIVERSITY 


There are two classes of students in sociology—those who intend to 
devote two or three years to this subject, and may wish to specialize in it; 
and those who can give it but little time in one year. The former need 
and should receive as strict a scientific training as sociology is able to 
give. The latter—and their number is legion—need inspiration, contact 
with living problems and reform movements. In their case strict scientific 
methods are not applicable, and a general acquaintance with sociological! 
principles is all that can be required. This class of students should never 
theless be encouraged, both because they will make better workers in their 
own fields through this elementary knowledge of sociology, and because 
some at least will find this study sufficiently profitable to pursue it farther. 


Proressor CARL KELSEY, THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


I am tremendously interested in the general trend of thought evidenced 
by the papers read this morning. It seems to me that we have spent alto- 
gether too much time in trying to justify our own existence and in mark- 
ing out division lines between the older subjects and our own. The field 
of human knowledge is, after all, one and the different sciences represent 
but different viewpoints from which the field is studied. I believe that 
the future of sociological teaching is bright if we can restrict ourselves to 
the study of concrete problems, problems not in the sense cf pathology alone 
but with clear recognition that all social phenomena, whether of advance 
or decay, involve problems. It is our business to study these and I can 
only hope that in our presentation to the classes we may in some measure 
adopt the magnificent and tremendous logic which characterizes the work 


of our honored Nestor, Professor Ward. 
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PROFESSOR JEROME DowD oF THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Resolved, That the chair appoint a committee of ten, including the 
president of the Sociological Society, to make a report to the next meeting 


of the society, consisting of: First, a statement of the subject-matter of 
first courses now given in the colleges of the country; and, second, a sug- 
gestion of the subject-matter for a fundamental course to serve as a guide 


to sociological teachers and as a basis for advanced work. 


In support of the motion Professor Dowd said: 


There are two reasons for this motion: First, in taking rank as a 
science and in attaining to that dignity and respect which the importance 
of the subject and the wide interest in it demand, it seems to me desirable 
that sociology should standardize its fundamental courses in the same way 
that the fundamental courses of other sciences are standardized For 
illustration, when a student takes Chemistry 1, Physics 1, Biology 1, Eco- 
nomics 1, or Law 1, such course stands for a definite subject-matter, and 
enables the student to “nd an easy adjustment in going from one institu- 
tion to another, and it forms a solid basis for advanced work. 

Second, I believe that the concrete statement of the subject-matter of 
a fundamental course would harmonize and crystallize our views as to the 
scope and field of sociology to an extent that no amount of theoretical dis- 


cussion could possibly do. 
The resolution was adopted, and the following committee was 
appointed 


*For names of committee, see American Journal of Sociology, January, 


1910. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND THE STATE 


LESTER F. WARD 
Brown University 


I 


Sociology must be something very bad because it is so much 
like vice. Most of those who hated it at first sight now embrace 
it and the rest are either in the enduring or the pitying stage. 

As in the case of nearly all other sciences sociology was at 
first attacked and called a “pseudo-science.” The sociologist is 
perfectly familiar with this, and it has ceased to trouble him. 
He has been hearing it from Lorenz Stein, Dilthey, Maurice 
Block, Bernheim, Lehmann, Treitschke, Martini, Van der Rest, 
and Leslie Stephen. They all say the same things, nothing more 
and nothing new. Some pains were taken at first to show that 
there were vast fields which no other science has ever touched or 
can touch without becoming sociology. But the need of sociol- 
ogy was so great and so keenly felt that there ceased to be any 
call to defend it. The people of all countries actually demanded 
the new science. None of the other sciences held out any hope 
of furnishing a theoretical and scientific basis for the study of 
the social problems of the day. Political economy had become a 
sort of quietism, and bade the people hush and cease to distur) 
the established order. But the people would not hush, and the 
unrest grew. Economics then vaulted over to the Austrian 
theory of value, which is a sociological principle, and then pre- 
tended that it had always been the “master science.” Political 
science floundered about among a thousand fine-spun and wholly 
improbable theories of the state. It was both politically and 
socially hopeless. 

When at last a science of both human origins and human wel- 
fare rose on the horizon it was immediately welcomed as that 
which had been so long looked for. Launched by Comte and 
fathered by John Stuart Mill, it moved, though at first slowly. 
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Accepted by Herbert Spencer and recognized by several strong 
continental writers, it got on its feet during the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, and before the beginning of the twentieth 
century it had become the most popular of all the sciences. It 


began to be taught in one after another of the higher institutions 
of learning, and at the present time it seems there are about four 
hundred such in the United States alone in which sociology 
forms a part of the curriculum.’ Something analogous to this 
is true in other countries but I cannot quote any recent statistics.” 

Perhaps the surest index of the growth of sociology and of 
the hold it has taken of all enlightened nations is the number of 
sociological societies that have sprung into existence during the 
period under consideration. Inaugurated by the formation of 
the International Institute of Sociology in 1893, followed by the 
Sociological Society of Paris in 1895, the movement spread to 
Brussels where the Belgian Sociological Society was founded 
in 1899, transformed into the Beigian Institute of Sociology in 
1901, between which dates in 1900 there was founded at Buda- 
pest the Hungarian Society of Sociology. A Laboratory of 
Sociology was established at Palermo in 1901 and an Institute of 
Sociology at Madrid in the same year. In 1903 England fell 
into line and the Sociological Society of London was born. 
Our own American Sociological Society arose in 1905. Austria 
awoke in 1907 and produced the Soziologische Gesellschaft at 
Vienna, and on the occasion of the retirement of Professor 
Gumplowicz from his chair in the University of Gratz in 1908 
a sociological society was founded there in his honor. That 
same year saw the rise of two more sociological societies in 
Hungary, viz., at Nagyvarad and at Gyor, and it was also in 
1908 that the Institute of Sociology was founded at Catania. 
Finally, during the present year of 1909 the contagion reached 
Germany, and the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie was in- 

* Amer. Journ. Sociol., Vol. XV, September, 1909, p. 165. 

?An idea of the extent of this movement in 1900 may be gained from 
the report of the Congress for Instruction in the Social Sciences at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900. I condensed it for the U. S. Bureau of Education in 


chap. xxviii of the Report of the Bureau for the year 1899-1900, pp. 1458- 
1564; since published in full in book form. 
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augurated at Berlin on January 3. It was also in January of this 
year that the sociological Society of Birmingham was founded. 
Such is a bare enumeration, perhaps incomplete, of this move- 
ment for the scientific study of society. 

The teaching of sociology in the great universities and its 
discussion before these learned bodies are paralleled by the 
activity of the press, both through the establishment of special 
organs devoted to it and through the writing of books on the 
subject by able authors in all countries. Any attempt to enume- 
rate these would carry me far beyond the limits of this paper. 

What are we to conclude from all this? Is the whole world, 
then, insane and chasing an ignis fatuus, a pseudo-science? | 
would be the last to fall back upon the old doctrines of vox populi 
and quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, as proofs of anything. Many 
grave errors have been long popular and well-nigh universal. 
But have any of the sciences had to be abandoned as false? Yes, 
they say, and point to alchemy. But alchemy was rather an art. 
There is a sort of social alchemy, and sociology is the social 
chemistry whose mission it is to supplant it. Society is a domain 


of natural phenomena, and there must be a science to deal with it 
There was no such science till sociology came. It is not the same 


as the science of man (anthropology) ; it is not the same as the 
science of wealth (economics) ; it is not the same as the science 
of government and the state (political science). In a certain 
sense these all belong to sociology, or fall under it, as furnishing 
its data. They are special social sciences, and there are many 
more, but they do not, separately or together, constitute sociology. 
Sociology has been called the synthesis of all the special social 
sciences. It is that, but it is more. It gathers material from 
fields not included in any recognized science, but its great work 
is the co-ordination of all social facts, and the elaboration of a 
reasoned and systematized body of knowledge relating to social 
origins, social processes, social development, and social causation. 

Notwithstanding the recruits that sociology is constantly 
receiving from all sides and the general silencing of adverse 
criticism by the logic of events, there ever and anon arises a new 
voice from some quarter reiterating the old cry that sociology is 
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a pseudo-science. This, as we have seen, is of little consequence. 
Sociology has much more serious obstacles to overcome. It 
would be strange if among the hundreds of writers who have 
been attracted to this field there should not be some who would 
say foolish things. There is, for example, quite a large school 
of sociologists, who, though claiming to be such, are virtually 
denying that sociology is a science. Anyone who denies the 
existence of efficient causes in society does this. It does not 


mend matters to say that society is a domain of final causes. 
Final causes are nothing but the appropriation of efficient causes 
by intelligent beings.* Of course sociology employs telic meth- 


ods, and so does every other science. They are the only methods 
of which the intellect is capable. The higher mind works through 
final causes only. Telic is synonymous with intellectual. But 
in sociology as in all other true sciences, the mind deals with 
real things—the properties of matter and the forces of nature. 
Psychic forces are as real and natural as physical forces. In 
society psychic forces become social forces, and they are the true 
causes of all social phenomena. The virtual denial of this truth 
on the part of persons classed as sociologists, is doing sociology 
far more harm than all that the enemies of the science can do it. 
Several European sociologists must be so classed, as Ludwig 
Stein, Draghicesco, and Rivera. Nor are they wanting in 
America; at least passages may be cited to that effect, for ex- 
ample, by Dr. Small,* Professor Ellwood,® and Professor Hayes.® 
If the sociologists themselves admit that sociology is a pseudo- 
science how can we expect the enemies of sociology to see it in 
any better light? 

I do not propose here to repeat any of my own proofs of the 
strictly scientific character of sociology when properly under- 
stood. My entire contribution to the subject consists essentially 
in heaping up these proofs. But I take pleasure in referring to 
Professor Giddings’s papers on “Social Causation,” as showing 

*Pure Sociology, chap. xvi. 

*Am. Journ, Sociol., Vol. V, pp. 811, 812. 

*Ibid., Vol. XIII, pp. 34: ff. 

*Tbid., Vol. XI, p. 633; XII, pp. 654, 834. 
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that not all Americans vacillate on this essential point. I may 
also be allowed to quote one Old World author, of whom fate 
has so recently and tragically robbed us, and this from the last 
book he ever wrote, the one he referred to as his Schwanen- 
gesang,’ and which he probably never saw after it issued from 
the press. I refer to the posthumous little Sozialphilosophie 
im Umriss of Ludwig Gumplowicz, a copy of which reached me 
on November 22 last through the kindness of his son, Dr. 
Wladyslaw Gumplowicz, of Vienna. On pp. 6-9 of this work 
he says: 


We live in the state and in society; we belong to a social circle whicl 
jostles against its members and is jostled by them; we feel the social 
pressure from all sides and we react against it with all our might; we 
experience a restraint to our free activities and we struggle to remove it; 
we require the services of other men which we cannot do without; we 
pursue our own interests and struggle for the interests of other social 
groups, which are also our interests. In short, we move in a world which 
we do not control, but which controls us, which is not directed toward us 
and adapted to us, but toward which we must direct and adapt our- 
selves. . . 

Modern science knows the laws according to which the heavenly bodies 
move; it knows the laws of life of all organic beings; it knows the laws 
of the attraction, repulsion, and combination of atoms. What does it 
know of the social world? Nothing. In the world-conception of modern 
science this most distinctive human world is absent. There is no trace 
or intimation even of the Jaws of its movement in the prevailing philosophy 
of nature. This world does not exist for it. .... That the will of man 
is controlled by his social environment, by the social group to which he 
belongs, in which he inheres and must inhere, that this influence is so 
exactly determined that we can calculate in advance the decisions of the 
wills of individuals from their social position and group attachments—of 
all this the modern philosopher of nature takes no notice; these factors 
which the phenomena of will call forth, do not exist for him. He knows 
only the organico-physical forces which set the human will in motion, 
The social environment of man with its impulses and suggestions, its 
coercion and compulsion, which determine the wills of individuals, these 


“forces” are as unknown to him as is the social world itself. 


This final message of the author of the Struggle of Races 
fittingly supplements the splendid presentation by Dr. Ross of 


7 Ibid., Vol. XV, November, 1909, pp. 412, 413. 
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the great law of Sociai Control, and forces home to us anew the 
truth that sociology has to do with energy as certainly as astron- 


omy, physics, chemistry, and biology. But this is only one side 


of the subject. It relates to the static aspect only. The dynamic 
aspect is even more striking and more important. To treat of 
that here would be but to repeat what I have been saying for 


thirty years. 


II 


On several occasions I have attempted to show that the tend- 
ency of sociology has been to seek to narrow it down to some 
one principle supposed to be adequate to embrace the whole field, 
and that there are many such principles, each of which is so 
regarded by some one writer or some school of writers. When 
I made my principal contribution® to this aspect of the subject in 
1902, and discussed twelve such principles, all of which belong 
to sociology and constitute important factors in the completed 
science, no one had distinctly claimed that political science was 
the great comprehensive discipline, and that the whole field now 
usually embraced by the science of sociology falls under the 
single conception of the state. Such a claim has recently been 
made, and to it a moment’s attention may now be given. 

There is a doctrine usually ascribed to Comte and defended 
by a considerable number of sociologists, which has been some- 
times called “objectification.” Its chief form consists in declaring 
that society is the only reality, and that the individual is an 
abstraction. Comte is supposed to have said this but he only said 
that the man is an abstraction, and that there is nothing real but 
humanity. The doctrine is metaphysical enough in any form, 
and it is such doctrines as this that have done most to discredit 
sociology in the eyes of scientific men. They judge all sociol- 
ogists by the few who maintain such views, and the open enemies 
of the science have made the most of this. 


*“Contemporary Sociology,” Amer, Journ, Sociol., Vol. VII, pp. 475-500, 
629-58, 749-62; Soziologie von Heute (Uebersetzung aus dem Englischen) Inns- 
bruck, 1904. 

* Philosophie positive, 3d edition, 1869, Vol. VI, p. 590. 
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We now have a new form of this doctrine of objectification, 
differing in nothing from the old forms, except that instead of 
humanity or society being called the only reality it is the state 
that is so regarded. The distinction between society and the 
state, however, is not clearly drawn, as may be seen from the 
following passage, which embodies the theory: 

Instead of the genesis of society from individuals, what has taken 

man did not mak 
the state but the state made man .... it is an institution that existed 
before the human species was formed and was the instrument by which 
the state includes society just as 

any entity includes all its parts.” 

The author of this remarkable theory claims to be an ortho- 
dox Darwinian, and calls most sociologists anti-Darwinian, in- 


cluding those who are biological specialists and have sought to 


show the non-biological sociologists what Darwin really taught. 
It is a pity therefore that he could not have been contemporary 
with the great biologist in order to have told him how ‘ 
were formed and developed, at least the “human species.” That 
the ‘‘state’’ underlies the origin of species would certainly have 
been new to Darwin. That this “institution” is not confined to 
the “human species,” but is of earlier animal origin, is, however, 


‘species” 


made clear in other passages, for example: 

The state [which is here called a genus!], an integration that took place 
in the animal stock ancestral to the human species. All existing forms 
of the state have been evolved from primordial forms existing anterior to 
the formation of the human species. The state is the unit, of which all 
social structure and individual human existence are the differentiation. 
The state is a psychic unity and it is apprehensible only as it is objectified 
in institutions.” 

Now certain sociologists have proposed some highly meta- 
physical and even absurd theories, and have “objectified’’ human- 
ity and society in ways that would have pleased a Scaliger, but 
none of them have ever approached this new doctrine as a speci- 
men of mediaeval ontology. Yet its author is one of those who 
characterize sociology as a “pseudo-science”’ that has made a 


10 Amer, Journ, Sociol., Vol. XV, September, 1909, p. 248. 


“ Tbid., p. 255. 
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“false start.’’ In his first attack upon it, published in a news- 
paper, and containing low appeals to popular prejudice, he 
simply repeated the old charges that have been so often made 
by the authors named at the beginning of this paper, and I 
was surprised that any answer was thought necessary. But 
the answer made him familiar with the face of the monster 
and lured him on to express his pity in a second attack, much 
subdued, in which at last he showed his colors, and advanced 
the astounding theory above stated. He has thus been good 
enough to tell the sociologists what they should have done and 
what a true “start” would have been. What might not sociology 
have been if it had only made this true start! 

The comedy of all this lies in the fact that we now have a 
rational theory of the state. Morgan taught us in 1878 that 


political society supervened upon tribal society in Greece and 


Rome in the sixth century before Christ, and that it does not 
exist in most of the outlying races of men. Nothing that can be 
called a state exists in gentile society, and the state is a com- 
paratively late factor in social evolution. Gumplowicz and 
Ratzenhofer have shown us just how the state arose as a conse- 
quence of race amalgamation. The ethnological and sociological 
proofs, although independently arrived at, harmonize completely 
and furnish us with the true natural history of the state. They 
teach us the origin in comparatively recent times of political 
society, states, and nations, as the result of prolonged struggles 
followed by periods of social and political equilibration and 
assimilation. 

The state is the most important of all human institutions, and 
it is doubtless a recognition of this truth that has led to the in- 
numerable attempts to explain its origin and nature. Some of 
the theories put forth may contain germs of truth, but the greater 
part of them are utterly worthless, as embodying no principle 
capable of explaining anything. Every writer imagined himself 
competent to formulate a theory of the state. I made bold to 
enter the lists in my initial work,’* which appeared in 1883. I 
was culpably ignorant of Morgan’s great work published five 

™ Dynamic Sociology, Vol. I, pp. 464-67; Vol. II, pp. 212 ff. 
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years earlier, and Gumplowicz’s Rassenkampf appeared the same 
year as my own book. Of course I knew nothing of his pamph- 
let, Rage und Staat, 1875, which contains a clear statement of 
the principle. My guess was perhaps as good as the average, but 
was wide of the mark, and in the light of the great Austrian 
theory and of the ethnological proofs I do not hesitate to repudi- 
ate it and remand it to the same limbo as all the rest. 

I would not have mentioned this had not this new interpreter 
of the state singled it out (instead of quoting Pure Sociology, 
chap. x, published twenty years later) and held it up as my 
theory of the state. This procedure may be compared with that 
of the Spanish court-martial in condemning Ferrer at fifty for 
what he said at twenty. It would of course be useless to argue 
with one who resorts to such methods, and I wished only to show 
that of all the worthless theories of the state that have been set 
afloat the theory proposed by him is the most absurd. To it 
Tully’s famous saying perfectly applies: Nescio quomodo, nihil 
tam absurde dici potest, quod non dicatur ab aliquo philoso- 
phorum. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL STAGE IN THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ALBION W. SMALL 
The University of Chicago 


ior more years than we like to acknowledge, some of us have 
been saying that sociology is the fundamental human science. 
Others of us have preferred to say that sociology is the inclusive 
human science. Outside the ranks of sociologists there has been 
little evidence either of understanding these formulas or of will 
to understand them. Probably we have not always accurately 
interpreted one another’s versions of these propositions, and 
possibly if we could begin over again from our present point of 
view we might find ways of expressing what we were groping 
after in an idiom that would grate less harshly on the ears of 
the unconvinced. 

At all events I do not intend to unlimber those instruments 
of a warfare which now seems almost as ancient as it was honor- 
able. I shall begin with the irenic assertion that whatever else 
may have been true or false about sociology, it was inevitable. 
Many acorns must feed swine and many more must rot on the 
ground, but those that strike root and survive are bound to 
become oaks. So thinking about human affairs has had to share 
the lot of all things mundane by yielding its wasteful toll of 
abortions and futilities. Given anywhere however the conditions 
for persistence, given freedom to evolve what is involved, given 
time to survey its previous course and to prospect the unexplored 
regions within its horizon, and thinking about human experience 
is as certain, in the fulness of time, to acquire the reach of soci- 
ology as the child to attain the stature of a man. 

Whether or not we believe human reason capable of pene- 
trating the sub- or the super-finite, all liberated minds are agreed 
that there is no stopping-place for our intelligence until we have 
applied our understanding with all its resources to everything 
that falls within the sweep of our conscious experience. Higher 
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ranges of mathematical problems will be undertaken as long as 
conceivable variations of quantitative relations remain unex- 
plained. We shall enlarge the borders and rearrange the con- 
tents of our cosmologies as often as our processes of cosmic or 
atomic discovery bring new areas of greatness or littleness or 
complexness within our range of vision. Whether we shall 
arrive close to the goai or stop far from it, the mystery of life 
in the biological sense will be traced into every hiding-place 
which chemistry or physics in the service of physiology can 
penetrate ; and whether we ever discover the origin of life or not, 
we shall never give up search for the connections between all the 
details which we can learn of its processes. 

While these are truisms in connection with the physical 
world, we have not yet very generally recognized the equal cer- 
tainty that the human mind will set no arbitrary limits to its 
inquiries in social connections. My assertion that sociology had 
to be is by no means a confession of ignorance that people are 
still declaring it can never be. Indeed my judgment is, that we 
have not yet passed the point at which denial of the right of 
suffrage to sociology grows obstinate in direct ratio with the 
increasing force of our argument. In fact the sociological yeast 
is an active ferment in all modern thinking about human affairs 
Whether in religion or politics, in ethnology or economics, the 
men who are not merely threshing the empty straw of ancient 


categories, the men who are producing live thought-stuff, are 


doing it with the assistance of concepts and of processes that are 
essentially sociological. Among the theorists, however, gen- 
eralizations of sociological concepts and processes, and claims 
that they are at least as valid as those of historiography or sta- 
tistics, still affect the larger part of the scientific world as symp- 
toms of mental aberration. 

Twenty years ago this latter phase of the situation puzzled 
me. I had worked my way through the methodologies of the 
conventional social sciences, I had studied their briefs, so to 
speak, I had plotted the scope of their reasoning, but the more I 
thought over their programmes the more I was convinced that 
they had not exhausted the technique within our reach for inter- 
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preting social relations. It was incredible to me then that anyone 
could have considered the same evidence without arriving at 
my conclusion. Today it would tempt me to revive the miracle 
hypothesis if I found many people so soon accepting a point of 
view which throws everything that men of my age were taught 
in the schools into a changed perspective. The mind of the race 
does not work that way. On the contrary it is a leisurely cir- 
cumlocution office. Even in our rapid day its pace is not so 
much accelerated that it is easy for us to be sure that it moves 
at all in our direction. It has boundless capacity for receiving 
reports of commissions, and for pigeon-holing them as securely 
as mummies entombed in the pyramids. 

3ut we do change our mind. The reality in the world’s ex- 


perience forces us constantly to revise our preconceptions. For 


the encouragement of younger men, I am glad to say that the 
sociologists of my generation can hardly credit their memories 
when they contrast the present influence of sociology with the ap- 
parent hopelessness two or three decades ago. Our social sciences 
as a whole are in a stage parallel with that of the natural sci- 
ences when they were still marking time in the footprints of Lin- 
naeus and Cuvier while beginning to talk the language of Darwin. 
The whole world is using terms of the process conception of life, 
while only here and there one has begun to suspect what the 
phraseology means for the social sciences. Whether sociology 
has had much or little to do with this change of the world’s 
vocabulary, the concepts which compel the use of these pregnant 
signs had long before begotten sociology. Under some name 
or other it was bound to establish itself, unless men stopped 
tracing the connections of things in human experience. The 
texture of life foreordains the sociological phase of social science 
as unalterably as quantity relations foreordained algebra in the 
evolution of mathematics. 

It has occured to me therefore that the inevitableness of soci- 
ology might be made clearer even to ourselves, and still more to 
others into whose hands our proceedings might fall, if I should 
dispense with technicalities as far as possible, and call attention 
to a few things which no investigator of human relations can 
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seriously dispute. Instead then of presenting unfamiliar ma- 
terial, this paper depends wholly on the cumulative conclusiveness 
of the commonplace. 

I will not apologize for deliberately making a paper out of 
platitudes. In my judgment new results are of much less stra- 
tegic value for the sociologists at this moment than perfectly 
definite views of what we are doing and why we are doing it, 
and a consensus about the general ground on which we are mak- 
ing our fight for a hearing throughout the social sciences. Those 
of us who have come out alive from a long struggle to under- 
stand one another are not going to be satisfied until what we have 
in common is understood by the other social scientists. My own 
conviction is that, just as we sociologists have become more uni- 
fied by subordinating our differences and making room for our 
individual lines of research within a general scheme of agree- 
ment, so we shall get on fastest in cross-fertilizing the whole 
social science brood if we adopt the policy of emphasizing certain 
things which everybody knows, and if we insist that these un- 
debatable premises must be respected for all they are worth in 
developing all the social sciences. I am therefore calling up 
certain things which must be regarded as almost axiomatic by 
everyone who shares today’s intellectual inheritance. I am point- 
ing out that these things all converge toward a certain outlook. 
I am arguing that whatever be the specific differences among the 
sociologists, the one thing for which they stand is that human 
experience should be surveyed from this outlook before final 
judgment upon it is passed. Thus I am not attempting to make 
a contribution to sociology, but I am merely presenting my views 
about its genetic meaning in the evolution of the social sciences. 

My first commonplace is that all scientific interpretation today 
is in terms of function. We find at one end of the social process 
the farmer performing the function of generating motor power 
by supplying food and fuel, and at the other end King Edward 
performing the function of a social shock-absorber. Every in- 
termediate activity and actor in the human process sooner or 
later gets a functional rating which is more definitive than 
morphological classification in all current thinking. 
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I should be glad to give credit for this to whom it is due, if 
there were any way to award the merit. It is at all events a 
product of sophisticated naturalism dislodging bewildered mys- 
ticism. The ungraded school of life has itself predisposed 
everybody to the functional interpretation. Darwinism was one 
of its graded lessons, psychology is another, sociology is another. 


However we may scale causal efficiency among these concurrent 
factors, the base line of all positive reckoning today is the con- 
viction, more or less consciously formulated, that everything is, 
and everything is worth, what it works. 

My second commonplace is that among the things to be inter- 
preted by the function which they perform are the social sciences. 
Everybody assumes that the social sciences discharge a function 
of some sort, or they would be intolerable. 

Thereupon a third commonplace becomes pertinent, namely, 
that the same agency often performs several functions, and as a 
particular case in point the social sciences are charged with both 
pedagogical and investigative functions. 

In this connection I find one of the chief obstacles to a com- 
plete audit of the account of the social sciences. Speaking gen- 
erally, social-scientists of all sorts are, first and foremost, teach- 
ers. Whether their chief interest ends with teaching or not, as a 
rule their activities move within a radius which the teacher’s 
vocation prescribes. The content of the several social sciences 
tends accordingly to take a form which is convenient for the 
classroom. More than that, it tends to take a form which runs 
conventional lines between material convenient for one classroom 
and material convenient for other classrooms. Still further, the 
men in the several classrooms naturally grow sensitive about 
the prestige of the functions of their own classroom, and by just 
so much they become disqualified for objective estimates of the 
relative importance of their own classroom function and that of 
social science as a whole. In particular they lose ability to enter- 
tain the idea that the ratio of value which their respective func- 
tions may have in the pedagogical process may not be identical 
with the ratio of their value in the investigative process. 

In this paper I am neither challenging the pedagogical prestige 
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of the other social sciences, nor am I pleading for a larger place 
for sociology in our curricula. Neither for the purposes of this 
paper nor for any other purpose would I question the right of 
any social science to all the chance it has gained in our academic 
programmes. Nor am I prepared to contend that our academic 
division of labor and distribution of the material of instruction 
in the social sciences do not correspond, as well as our present 
pedagogical knowledge would enable us to make them correspond, 
with the gradations of pupils’ qualifications for the successive 
stages of analysis and generalization involved in progressive in- 
terpretation of human experience. Whether this latter is the case 
or not is a capital question for scientific pedagogy, but it would 
be foolish to make it turn upon any present issue between soci- 
ology and other sciences. The argument of this paper calls for 
complete abstraction from our pedagogical interests, and for 
entirely objective consideration of the interests of research. It 
is of course true that purely scientific results are bound to react 
upon pedagogical programmes. It is, however, an incidental plati- 
tude thrown in for good measure among the platitudes in the 
more direct course of my argument, that no man is loyal to his 
function as a scholar who allows mental reservations about pos- 
sible effects upon his pedagogical interests to hamper investiga- 
tion. 

My fourth commonplace then is, that the function of the 
social sciences as a whole is primarily to make out the meaning 
of human experience. Whatever by-products the social sciences 
may throw off, they are bound first of all to be the interpreters of 
the human world to the human world. Their lesser services may 
aggregate no matter how great value, if they are not steadily 
enlarging the boundaries and deepening the foundations and en- 
riching the contents of men’s knowledge of themselves they are 
missing their chief calling. The question, ““What does it all 
mean?” is not less the order of the day than when the first myth- 
makers gave the first answers. We have read most of the myth 
out of some of our world, and some of the myth out of most of 
our world, but all of us live in mythland still. It is merely a 
matter of where, and of what sort, and of how much. The 
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universal myth, which captures all of us at certain times and 
places, is that there is something about which we know every- 
thing. This is the darling myth of the specialist, whether in 


theory or in practice. The only blasphemy which the specialist 


is sure to resent is intimation that the thing which he thinks he 
knows is merely a nodule of minor relations until it is connected 
up with the whole cosmos of major relations. We make a myth 
of our specialty by the fiction that it is known when it is formu- 
lated by itself. We make a myth of all other experience by 
assuming that further formulation of it could have only a neg- 
ligible value for our specialty. The foremost function of the 
social sciences is to forge ahead in resolving the mythical in the 
human lot into the actual by making out the working connections 
between all the phases of experience. 

My fifth commonplace is that stupid wastefulness prevails in 
the place of economy of the resources of social scientists for 
progressing with their function of social interpretation. If one 
of our great industrial organizers were to take charge of social 
investigation in the United States, for example; if such a view of 
the function of the social sciences as I have indicated were clearly 
before his mind—if he obtained a thorough report of what is 
actually going on in the way of performing this function; his 
first reaction would be amazement that such a situation could 
have existed so long without breakdown or exposure. He would 
conclude without hesitation that its confusion, its purposelessness, 
its unorganization, its squandering energies needed for co- 
operation upon unsystematically selected details, would bankrupt 
any business whose resources were not unlimited. 

He would be right. I can find no better analogy for the 
actual situation in our social sciences than the alleged condition 
which Secretary Meyer has undertaken to reform in our navy. 
As I have no authentic information about the facts, the illustra- 
tion must be strictly hypothetical. A navy is presumably an 
effective combination of managerial and mechanical forces for 
sea fighting. Assuming the truth of all the accusations, we have 
no navy. We have some ships, we have some men aboard, we 
have an indefinite number of more or less independent adminis- 
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trative bodies working at cross purposes. In a crisis therefore 
it might turn out that one body had located ships where they 
were not needed, or where there were neither provisions nor 
ammunition; another body had stored supplies where there were 
no ships; another had failed to provide officers or crews sufficient 
to man the ships; and still another had built the ships in such a 
way that they were no match for the ships of the enemy. In 
order to have a navy we need a central correlating body that 
would have no partiality for any particular wheel within the 
wheels of the sea-fighting machine, but would rate each factor 
of administration and equipment at its proportional value for 
the total function of naval effectiveness. If everything that has 
been said about the contrast between what we have and what we 
need for a navy were true, our navy would still not be in so bad 
a way as our social sciences considered as a machinery for investi- 
gating human experience. 

The programmes which we call social “sciences” are merely 
a chaos of elective curiosities. Consequently, instead of an 
organized function of social interpretation, we have a discordant 
medley of emphases and techniques. They pay as little attention 
to one another as they please, and their total output is accordingly 
a bewildering concourse of heterogeneities. Their effect is not 
to interpret human experience, but to make it a thousand fold 
more unintelligible than if this orgy of incontinent specialization 
had never silenced common-sense. Whatever our definitions, 
anthropology, ethnology, history, economics, political science, 
jurisprudence, psychology, and now sociology—each as it works 
out—is not only an emphasis, but it threatens to be an uncon- 
trolled decomposition of emphases. Nearly every individual who 
bears the generic title which goes with one of these chief emphases 
invents his own private emphasis, as distinctive as his counte- 
nance or his bookplate, and makes his investigatiom regardless of 
whether it has any special relevancy to the investigation of any- 
body else. 

The alleged “science” of a given time and place may be a 
mere fashion in emphases. One does not need to take very long 
or wide views in the history of science to discover that these 
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theoretical fashions are nearly as capricious, if not quite as 
obvious, as those in millinery. Nor may we flatter ourselves 
that we have passed into a period in which fashions in scientific 


emphasis are set entirely by rational norms. To a certain extent 
they are of course. The actual scope for the irrational, the un- 
enlightened, the self-seeking in determining the fashions of em- 


phasis in the social sciences is still tremendous. 

My sixth commonplace is that, of all the things upon which 
these fortuitous emphases are placed, some must have more value 
than others for purposes of coherent interpretation. For instance, 
the attempt, in which so much of our best intellectual ability is 
now enlisted, to work out a calculus of our present system of 
economic distribution no doubt has a value. Inasmuch, however, 
as the proportions in our present distributive system might be 
disarranged by any one of countless laws which are conceivable, 
and some of them more or less probable, I submit that it would 
be somewhat more valuable to find out whether our present dis- 
tributive system is worth retaining at all. We should say that a 
mathematical theory of the relative efficiency of pitchers and 
base-runners would be absurd, because changing a few words in 
the playing rules might invert the present ratio between pitchers’ 
and base-runners’ chances. Is it less absurd to assume that con- 
trollable conventionality cuts no figure in the larger game? 
What we really need to know is how artificial the rules actually 
are, in whose interest the artificiality has been smuggled in, and 
how the rules might be changed in the interest of a better balance 
of the human functions. 

Or if the suggestion seems too speculative even for illustrative 
purposes, a real case which has fallen under my own observation 
may serve in its place. During recent years I have been study- 
ing the development of a peculiar type of political theory in 
Germany between the Peace of Augsburg and the death of Fred- 
erick the Great. Now I do not think that this strand of theory is 
the most important thing in German experience during that 
period, but I find that a great many less important things have 
been inflated into an appearance of consequence by the histories 
of that period, while I look in vain in those same histories for 
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allusions that even raise the question whether these theories were 
among the important formative factors of German civic life. It 
is a travesty of science which picks subjects for investigation 
according to the caprice of the investigator. Valid science would 
learn from the objective process encountered which factors have 
more meaning for the whole development actually taking place, 
and which factors have less meaning, and it would reconstruct 
the process so as to place as many factors as caa be discovered 
in the relativity of their actual functions. 

A seventh commonplace is immediately suggested by the 
sixth, namely, it is a scientific desideratum that some method 
should be developed for determining a tentative order of values 
among the unknown factors about which inquiry is needed in the 
interest of social interpretation. 

In one of the preliminary announcements of the “scientific” 
congresses connected with the last Paris exposition, the only 
visible nexus between the congresses was a conspectus in the 
alphabetical order of their titles. They began with Acetylene 
and ended with Zionism. The projectors builded better than 
they knew in vizualizing the anarchy of modern scientific investi- 
gation. In the last number of the Economic Bulletin I find 
this classification of the literature which the Bulletin is sup- 
posed to cover: (1) General Works, Theory and its History; 
(2) Economic History and Geography; (3) Agriculture, Min- 
ing, Forestry, and Fisheries; (4) Manufacturing Industries; 
(5) Transportation and Communication; (6) Trade, Commerce 
and Commercial Crises; (7) Accounting, Business Methods, 
Investments, and the Exchanges; (8) Capital and Capitalistic 
Organization; (9) Labor and Labor Organizations; (10) Money, 
Prices, Credit, and Banking; (11) Public Finance, Taxation, and 
Tariff ; (12) Statistics of Population, Immigration, and Industry ; 
(13) Insurance and Pensions; (14) Charities, Corrections, and 
Social Reforms; (15) Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises ; 
(16) Municipal Questions; (17) Sociology; (18) Miscellaneous. 
Now I have no quarrel with the necessary evil of bibliographical 
classification. Let this scheme pass as good ef its kind, for its 
own end of mechanical convenience. I am pointing out simply 
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that science itself must tend into equally mechanical grooves 
unless more vital correlations can be substituted for these clumsy 
assortings. Is there some common denominator, some meridian 
or equator, some solar ascension or lunar declination, by means 
of which to give these vagrants a place, an orbit, and a propor- 
tionality with reference to one another? If so, who knows about 
it, and what prospect is in sight that it will be used to make social 
investigation coherent? What relation, for example, have the 
researches under title I to those under title 17, and in what way 
does this relation in actual practice affect researches under the 
other titles? Is it, or is it not true, that investigation in these 
fields at present fails to correct its abstraction of problems by 
reconstructing them as factors of the whole social movement 
which gives them their value? 

Commonplace number eight now ventures to testify, namely, 
the more recurrent and the less transitory the relations investt- 
gated, the more universal and the less parochial the part they 
play, the greater their importance in explaining things as they are. 

Our scientific code has not yet sufficiently penalized inversion 
of this order. During my first semester at Berlin, in a course on 
the history of Greek philosophy, Professor Zeller devoted his 
lecture hour for three successive days to the question whether 
Socrates was born in the four hundred and seventieth or the four 
hundred and sixty-ninth or the four hundred and seventy-first 
year before Christ. I have yet to learn that it makes a particle 
of difference to Greek philosophy which date is correct; yet this 
sort of pedantry is still held before young scholars as exemplary, 
while the business man who made equally wasteful use of his 
capital would find it hard to fight an appeal to the courts for the 
appointment of a conservator. Whether or not Nero fiddled while 
Rome was burning, or Elizabeth deserved the title of “virgin 
queen,” or Napoleon was less responsible than Grouchy for the 
fate of Waterloo, is the sort of question fit to furnish a story for 
the yellow journals. What is worth finding out is the meaning 
of Nero or Elizabeth or Napoleon each as an index of the effect 
of previous conjunctions of social forces, and as a cause of fur- 
ther rearrangements of social relations. 
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We now come to the point where certain of everybody’s com- 
monplaces appeal to some of us as worth special notice. Thus, 
without venturing to tender our friendly offices in presence of the 
perplexed philosophy in Bernheim’s methodology of history; 
without presuming to propose a formula to reconcile the dilemma 
which seems to be growing more pathetic with the sequence of his 
editions, namely, the singular occurence versus the collective 
movement as the Holy Grail of the historian; without daring to 
utter ourselves on that profoundly intelligent question of the ages 
whether history repeats itself; we may summon the ninth com- 
monplace, that similar groupings of people reappear from time to 
time, and from place to place. These groupings exhibit recurrent 
forms and qualities of reciprocal influence between the individuals 
within them and groupings of other individuals outside of them. 
These groupings are evidently the deposit of certain antecedent 
conditions, and as evidently they become in turn factors in the 
creation of subsequent conditions. There is evidently a differ- 
entiation of species in these groupings, and corresponding diversi- 
fication of functions in and between the groupings. What these 
groupings are, and what the phenomena of their permutations, is 
immaterial for our present purpose. Enough that for objective 
science nothing actual is insignificant. If these recurrent human 
groupings have not been made out to the limit of possible analysis, 
if their part in human experience has not been finally explained, 
whether they have ranked before as worthy of attention or not, 
whoever turns the searchlight upon these unobserved factors of 
the human reality is evidently doing something toward completing 
the function of the social sciences as interpreters of human experi- 
ence. 

It is impossible to word so much insight into the human reality 
without implying a tenth commonplace, namely, these obirusively 
recurrent groupings of persons are deposits, effects, machineries, 
causes of processes that are taking place between persons. The 
groupings promote and stimulate and expand the purposes that 
gave them being, or they handicap and obstruct and choke those 
purposes. Thus government, school, church, each now enlarges, 
liberates, endows men’s functions, and again each represses, con- 
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fines, and starves human powers. So of each law, each business 
custom, each social institution. It operates both as spur and as clog 
to human motions. Since such things as these recur in human 
experience, another generalization of demands upon science is 
unavoidable. We have the eleventh commonplace, that there is 
the visible reality of social processes. They play a part in human 
affairs. To find out all about these processes—what they do and 
why they do it—is a necessary stage in our inquiry into the mean- 
ing of human life. It follows again that if this phase of the 
human reality has been slurred over it must be brought up into the 
reckoning, and that meanwhile all conclusions about human rela- 
tions must be regarded as premature until sufficient investigation 
of the social processes has been made to prove that we have not 
been mistaking appearance for reality in some parts of our inter- 
pretations. 

Philosophers have debated time out of mind whether food 
makes man or man makes food; whether economic institutions 
make laborers or laborers make economic institutions; whether 
laws make citizens or citizens make laws. We have now gone far 
enough to see that life is not an affair of such simple alternatives. 
We see that life is not a succession in a straight line of causes and 
effects. On the contrary nothing is altogether cause, nothing is 
altogether effect, everything is in a state of perpetual reciprocation 
with everything else, now appearing more as acting, now more 
as acted upon, or probably at the same time in some of its mani- 
festations more as molding and in others more as molded. 

This insight gives our twelfth commonplace, namely, that all 
the human processes are parts of a concurrent process. This com- 
monplace gave the philosophers of history their problem. With a 
common impulse they asked, “What is that whole of which we 
see details?’’ They speculated. They dogmatized. They assumed 
aprioris and theorized known facts into conformity with the 
assumptions. With Bossuet, for instance, the human whole was 
a superhuman whole—a divine plan progressively unfolding. 
With Schelling, the finite reality was an infinite reality—the self- 
evolution of the absolute. It is the fashion nowadays to sneer at 
the philosophers of history, but in following the fashion we are 
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sneering at one of the diameters of the expansion of the human 
mind. We either never reach that stage or we must pass through 
it to attain a larger diameter. The philosophers of history tried 
to give a final value to something which we may express as a thir- 
teenth commonplace, namely, that the human lot is an incessant 
intersection of processes. Their formulas were unconvincing. We 
shall never end the matter by throwing up the attempt to find 
connections between the processes that make up experience. Con- 
nections are there. We are bound to follow out clues to them so 
long as anything within the range of experience remains un- 
articulated in our thought with the rest of experience. 

Passing over the wide space that separates the viewpoint of 
the philosophers of history from our present outlook, I cite as 
the fourteenth commonplace—and the last which I will label as 
such—that the whole process which the experience of man ts 
filling out is the evolution of human values. 

I have not assembled these commonplaces as links in a syl- 
logistic chain. I am not urging that the first commonplace neces- 
sarily gives forth the second, and the second the third, and so on 
to the logically indisputable conclusion, therefore sociology. On 
the contrary this is my point: When the plain people get it into 
their heads that there is something wrong about our American 
way of making a tariff, for instance, there is presently going to 
be a different way of making a tariff. It may not be an alto- 
gether better way. It may not be a final way, but a different way 
it will be; and its differences will correspond, for better or for 
worse, with the variations of the new way of thinking from the 
old way of thinking. Now we may generalize this concrete 
instance. When the old ways of thinking human experience in 
the large no longer satisfy our ways of looking at life as it is, the 
interpretations are bound to change. Our thought about life 
grows with life itself. New soundings in experience make new 
schedules to report the soundings. 

Nor do I mean that these commonplaces are household words 
in the form in which I have expressed them. Not many people 
knowingly put them into words of any sort. Those who do word 
them do not word them alike. Few entirely agree upon the ratio 
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of significance for systematic theory which they attribute to the 
substance of a single one of them. I venture to say, however, 
that some rendering and arrangement of these commonplaces is 
in the mind of each member of all the associations that have been 
meeting together here this week. For this reason their thinking 
differs from the social theorizing of half a century ago as dis- 
tinctly as the American type of popular political thinking differs 
from the German. Moreover the sort of thinking toward which 
these different commonplaces converge is the focus of sociology. 
Instead of being a meteorite shot from no one knows where into 
the social sciences, sociology was always latent in the logic of 
social interpretation. Wherever there is a flood there must be a 
fluid, and eventually a physics and chemistry of that fluid. Soci- 
ology is merely crystallizing elements that were already in the 
minds of all social scientists, and it is merely making higher- 
power lenses of the crystals for sharper scrutiny of experience. 

I apply these propositions particularly to the last of the 
commonplaces which I have scheduled. What is a “human 
value”? In what sense is there an “evolution of human values”’? 
Is there a standard of “human values”? Can the evolution of 
human values be measured? No two of us may be able precisely 
to agree upon answers. But whenever I hear able men trying 
to express the most fundamental things in their minds, I find 
that they are all stammering out some sort of statement that life 
must get its last rating from what it lodges in the make-up of 
people. For example, every speaker at Carnegie Hall last Mon- 
day evening sounded that note each in his own key. If I under- 
stand the sociological movement at all, this is the substance of 
its case. It refuses to believe, or to leave others undisturbed in 
acting as though they believed that there is no center of orienta- 
tion from which to reckon the meaning of human experience. It 
refuses to believe that the human lot is a confusion of unrelated 
phenomena. It demands a final accounting of all our social sci- 
ences in terms of what is taking place not only around men, but 
in men, and finding its terminus in men. It maintains that this is 
not alone the only intelligible center of calculation for human ex- 
perience but it is the only convincing measure of the relative value 
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of the different details of experience—an awfully inexact measure 
I admit, a measure that is as elastic as human judgment, still 
such as it is the most defensible measure that has ever been 
applied to human affairs, as a least common denominator of 
many incomparables. It is a measure not of the present force 
but of the essential worth of things, namely, what part do they 
play in promoting the largest process we can discover, the realiza- 
tion of the attainable in persons? 

You may have noticed that I included sociology itself in my 
assertion that the social sciences tend on the one hand to become 
a decomposition of emphases. Now that I have stated what 
seems to me the central meaning of the sociological movement, I 
want to utter the warning which I had in mind in that form of 
statement. The sociological viewpoint has thrown the search- 
light upon many passages of human experience which had been 
obscure and neglected before. It has already brought into being 
a generation of new sciences almost as independent of one 
another as the social sciences of the older type. I will not 
prophesy, I will simply utter a caution. There is in these newer 
sociological sciences the same potentiality of sterile dissociation 
which was one of the fatalities of the older types. Although 
these newer sciences are phases of the view of things which we 
obtain from the sociological outlook, the time may easily come 
when we shall have so far pursued the special investigations on 
which these new sciences have started that we shall have left our 
point of orientation out of sight. There will then be needed the 
same sort of recall to themselves, and of summons to orient them- 
selves with reference to their real focus which the sociological 
factor in our present social sciences primarily represents. Even 
if it were vain to hope for specific results from the special socio- 
logical sciences, general sociology would still mark an epoch in 
the development of insight into human experience. The crucial 
element in sociology is not a particular discovery, but insistence 
upon the normative principle that not specialization but correla- 
tion shall always be the terminal stage in the scientific process. 

The gist of the whole matter, as I see it, is this: Jt would be a 
boon to interpretation of human experience if we could rise up 
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in our might and destroy the whole miserable trumpery of me- 
chanical partitions between social sciences, and leave ourselves in 
the stark presence of social problems. We should then no longer 
confuse issues by incessantly demanding of one another: Are you 
of psychology, or of history, or of economics, or of sociology? 
We should at least keep a little nearer to reality by inquiring: 
Have you a problem? What is it? How do you go about it? 
How do you connect it up with all the other problems that ere 
closing in on the mystery of life? 

We are not likely to adopt such heroic treatment, if for no 
other reason, because it would leave us without pedagogical line- 
fences. What is the alternative? I confess I used to have 
visions of sociologists functioning as a general staff, directing 
the movements of the social sciences. That now seems to me as 
undesirable as it is impossible. The desirable and the probable 
thing seems to me this: There will always be men of vision, 
whatever their special problems, who keep in mind the large out- 
look indicated by the sort of commonplaces I have recited. They 
will tend to function more and more as an unofficial board of 
strategy massing the different investigating processes upon con- 
verging results. Their moral influence will tend to transform 
the forces of social interpretation from unorganized raiders into 
an army of conquest. In other words, sociology cannot pass, any 
more than physical science or psychological science can pass. 
Each is now imbedded in the world’s methods of thinking. Each 
may change its name. Each may go through innumerable trans- 
migrations of soul into the bodies of new problems; each may be 
refined in the course of these migrations; but each is an achieved 
power which, once gained, can never be lost. 


REVIEWS 
Women in Industry—A Study in American Economic History. 
With an introductory note by SopHoNisBA P. BRECKIN- 
RIDGE. By Epirn Assott, Ph.D., of Hull House, Chicago. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1909. Pp. xxii+ 4o9. 
$2.00. 

It seems probable that no subject under general discussion lends 
itself so readily to easy generalization as does that of occupations 
of women. Sentiment, fear, prejudice, ignorance, personal con- 
venience, commercial advantage, short range of vision, have all 
combined to establish a comfortable theory in regard to what this 
occupation is and should be, and this theory has projected itself 
into the past and determined what it must always have been. It 
is not the function of the historian to enter the realm of prophecy 
and forecast the future, and thus test the reliability of the theory 
in a future age. But it is within his province not only to test it 
as regards the conditions in the past, but still more to study these 
conditions irrespective of preconceived theories, and by the induc- 
tive process to arrive at conclusions based on facts that shall take 
the place of theories based on ignorance. The great merit of Miss 
Abbott’s work is that the investigation deals with facts and that 
these show the unstable nature of the prevailing theories in regard 
to women in industry. Moreover, she has disintegrated the mass 
and shown that there are women in industry and women in in- 
dustry—that all generalizations do not apply to all women. 

Miss Abbott’s method of work has been to raise the general 
inquiry in regard to the truth of prevailing theories, and then to 
answer it from a study of the history and statistics of the employ- 
ment of women in America. She first separates this general in- 
quiry into its several component parts and raises the questions: 
How far is the gainful employment of women, either in the home 
or away from it, peculiarly characteristic of the nineteenth century? 
Has the growth of manufacturing industries provided a new field 
for the employment of women? Or, has there only been an 
increase in the opportunity for work in those employments that 
have long existed? Has the result of it all been that what was 
formerly “men’s work” has passed into the hands of women? 
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In the consideration of these questions, a wide range of con- 
temporaneous literature has been examined—essays, biographies, 
reports, statistics, poems, journals, diaries, newspapers, official 
records, annuals, chronicles, local histories, provincial laws, mem- 
oirs, state papers, petitions, travels, legislative documents, transac- 
tions, proceedings, descriptions, catalogues, indentures, sermons, 
pamphlets, letters, corporation rules and regulations, as well as more 
or less manuscript material in the form of account books, personal 
letters, and general written memoranda; every conceivable form 
of printed and written record has been laid under requisition and 
compelled to bear testimony in the consideration of this subject. 
The materials seem to Miss Abbott herself more or less frag- 
mentary, yet the very fact that the record left in all these various 
forms has often been an unconscious one makes it in character and 
quality invaluable and this is more than compensation for its 
scattered location. 

In examining the evidence, Miss Abbott has confined herself 
to the record it gives of the work of women in the five great 
industries where women today are found in the greatest numbers 
—the cotton industry, boots and shoes, cigar-making, clothing, and 
printing. The main conclusions reached, as far as they affect the 
questions raised by Miss Abbott at the beginning of the discus- 
sion, are that the gainful employment of women has not been 
peculiarly characteristic of the nineteenth century, that the growth 
of manufacturing industries has not provided a new field for the 
employment of women, although there has been an increase in the 
opportunity for work in those employments that have long existed, 
that it cannot be said that what was formerly “men’s work” has 
passed into the hands of women, and that the fruits of the long 
struggle of the past century for what has been termed “women’s 
lights” have gone almost exclusively to the women of the pro- 
fessional group—‘the woman of the working-classes finds (the 
world), as far as her measure of opportunity goes, very much as 
her great-grandmother left it.” 

These conclusions, in the light of the evidence presented by 
Miss Abbott, must pass unchallenged. But interesting and conclu- 
sive as they are, they are not altogether surprising to students of 
our colonial and national history. 

It is the by-products of Miss Abbott’s investigation that in 
reality do most to shake preconceived theories and show the in- 
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stability of their foundation. Under the Puritan domination, idle- 
ness was a sin and industry a virtue—hence women and even chil- 
dren were exhorted not to live idly and thus become “useless, if 
not burdensome, to society.” In obeying these injunctions women 
engaged in industry at home and when inventions changed the 
processes of industry, they naturally followed their work from 
the home to the factory; it is only today that “the public moralist 

finds that (their) proper place is at home and that the world 
of industry was created for men.” 

Another important by-product is found in the disclosure that 
in Bohemia women are exclusively employed in cigar factories, 
that in the early days of the Bohemian emigration to America the 
women came first, leaving their husbands to work in the fields, 
earned money by cigar-making to pay for their husbands’ passage 
and then “the entire united family would take up the manufacture 
of cigars, emulating the industry of the mother.” Among the 
Russian Jews, on the contrary, there is a general opposition to the 
employment of women outside of the home—an interesting illus- 
tration of the embarrassment attending generalizations affecting all 
women. 

Another interesting by-product is seen in the movable character 
of women’s work—what has at one time been considered women’s 
work becomes men’s work, and may again become women’s work. 
The palisades dividing the two are changed not by virtue of in- 
herent changes in the nature of men and women, or of change 
of theory in regard to the province of each, but rather by reason 
of change in industrial processes—in cigar-making, for example, 
“the machine, the large factory, and the increased employment of 
women go together”; in printing, on the other hand, “the machine 
would seem rather to have diminished than to have increased the 
opportunities of the woman printer”; in the clothing industry, the 
organization and development of the occupation “has meant, to a 
considerable extent, the substitution of men for women”—men 
are now doing work that was formerly held to belong to the dress- 
maker and the seamstress. 

Again, the work of women has been affected by local con- 
ditions—what is true of conditions in towns and villages may not 
be true of women employed in cities ; what is true in New England, 
may not hold true in other sections. 

The attitude of the labor unions toward women has also been 
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extremely varied—while the National Typographical Union has 
been distinctly hostile to the employment of women in printing, the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union as far back as 1867 altered its 
constitution so as to make women eligible to membership. 

Less varied has been the almost universal difficulty encountered 
by women in learning through apprenticeship the elements of the 
occupations in which they have engaged; in the colonial period, 
“the girl’s indenture, unlike that of the boy, failed to specify that 
she was to be taught a trade”; in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, women were confined to parts of the work “for which little 
or no skill was required and for which they were never appren- 
ticed; the men knew the whole trade and had been rigidly held 
down to a long period of training”; in cigar-making, employers 
think they find that boys are more profitable apprentices, and this 
inability of women to learn all parts of the trade through appren- 
ticeship leaves an “aristocracy of male workers at the head”; in 
printing, “they continue to be greatly handicapped by having no 
way of learning the trade properly.” 

These are but a few of the interesting and suggestive points 
brought out by Miss Abbott in her valuable investigation. She has 
thrown down the gauntlet to every a priori generalizer in regard 
to women in industry and it is indeed a rash person who will take 
it up. 

Miss Abbott has been less happy in her appreciation of the 
measure of interest to be expected from her readers in the tools 


of her investigation. Even the general reader today asks for full 


knowledge in regard to the sources used that led to the conclu- 
sions stated in the text. This information must come from the 
footnotes and the bibliography. If these sources are not given in 
full in the footnotes—an inconvenient method since it involves 
unnecessary repetition—the reader naturally turns to the biblio- 
graphy for the full title and description of every work cited. Un- 
fortunately for those who wish to test the conclusions reached, and 
also for those who may wish, under the inspiration of her guid- 
ance, to follow in the paths of investigation opened up by her, 
neither footnotes nor bibliography can be depended on for help. 
Works are repeatedly cited in the footnotes that are not given in 
the bibliography and the reader does not know from Miss Abbott 
either the size of the work, or the time and place of its appear- 
ance. “Higginson” (p. 14) leads neither to a footnote nor to the 
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bibliography. The name of Tench Coxe is repeatedly misspelled 
in text, and in index, but does not appear in the bibliography. The 
bibliography itself is neither complete nor selected, nor is it either 
classified or annotated. Periodicals are referred to by the num- 
ber of the volume, but this gives no inkling of the year of publi- 
cation—a point of special importance in economic history. The 
‘titles of books also appear without date of publication and without 
statement of the extent of the work. London and Boston are 
constantly abbreviated, although other names of places are not. 
Barmaids appears as the name of an author rather than as the 
subject of a report. The date given after the volume of the col- 
lections of the Massachusetts Historical Society (pp. 377. 378), 
does not refer to the date of publication of the volume, but to the 
original date of the article included in the volume. 

This may seem hypercritical, but the chain is as strong as its 
weakest link and carelessness in the description of the tools used 
in an important investigation raises a question as to the unimpeach- 
able value of the work done with them. Fortunately in this case 
the merits of the investigation are not invalidated by the careless- 
ness with which the bibliography has been prepared, but Miss 
Abbott has unconsciously been skating over thin ice. May the 
second edition of this important contribution to economic history 
speedily come, and with it the removal of the few flaws in its 
construction that now must militate against it. 

Lucy M. SALMON 


PouGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


The Junior Republic, Its History and Ideals. By WritutaAM R. 
GeorceE. D. Appleton & Co., 1910. Pp. 326. 

It is fortunate that the founder of the George Junior Republic 
has given in a biographical form and in chronological order the 
story of his interesting experiment; one can follow the very mental 
processes by which, in contrast with a troublesome mob of street 
boys and girls, the genial man discovered and put to the test 
certain principles of education. The experiment is too brief for 
final conclusions, and we must have trials under other conditions 
before we can know how much is due to a singular personality, 
and how much is doubtful in the more remote results; but there 
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can be little doubt that the experiment was worth trying, and the 
story is well told. Mr. Osborne, the intelligent and generous 
friend of the Republic, writes an optimistic introduction. 

C. R. HENDERSON 


A Treatise on Plague, dealing with the historical, epidemio- 
logical, clinical, therapeutic, and preventive aspects of the 
disease. By W. J. Stmpson, Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1905. Pp. 466. 

If the dread disease which is already feared on our coasts 
should make inroads on the interior quite widely this learned 
volume would at once be sought for reliable information as to the 
nature, cause, and remedy of the pest. The title describes the 
scope of the work whose value is assured by the author’s name 
and the conditions of publication. CR. H. 


The Salary Loan Business in New York City. By C. W. Was- 

sAM. New York: Charities Publication Committee, 1908. 

This study is a revelation of the economic necessity for small 

loans in cases where there is no property to pawn or mortgage. 

The conditions described are typical of what may be found in any 
city. The Russell Sage Foundation met the cost of investigation. 
C.R.H. 


Brief and Argument. By Louts D. BRaAnpets, Assisted by JosE- 
PHINE GOLDMARK. In the Supreme Court of the State of 
Illinois, December term, a.p., 1909. W’. C. Ritchie and Co., 
et al. vs. John E, W. Wayman and Edgar T. Davies. 

This valuable document, published by the National Consumers’ 
League, is an enlarged edition of the argument used with such 
convincing effect in the famous Oregon laundry case. It is a plea 
for shorter hours for women in industry, in which the case turns 
on a few simple legal principles and in which the argument is made 
conclusive by a mass of evidence to show that society has an 
interest in the health and morals of working-women. The treatise 
bids fair to become a classic for the implications have a much 
wider bearing than the immediate question at issue. 


C. R. H. 
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The Case Against Socialism. New York. Macmillan, 1908. 
Pp. 529. 

This is a popular handbook for speakers against socialism; it 
is not a cool and critical analysis, nor a balanced historical state- 
ment. It claims to examine the socialist theories of production 
and distribution and show that their application would be disas- 
trous; that individual liberty would be destroyed; that the family 
and religion would be subverted; that morality would be impossible. 


History of Caste in India. Vol. I. By SuripHar V. KerKar. 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1909. Pp. xv-+192. 

This is one of a series of monographs projected by a highly 
educated Brahman who keenly realizes the burden the caste system 
imposes upon a fifth of the human race. The one before us deals 
particularly with the evidence from the Law of Manu as to social 
conditions in India during the third century A.D., but is prefaced 
by a very compact discussion of the nature, theory, and psychology 
of caste. Another chapter dealing with the “Philosophy of Caste” 
sets forth the doctrines of Karma, transmigrations of souls, and 
purity and impurity. 

Small though it is, the book represents painstaking research, and 
sheds more light on the subject than any other work known to the 
reviewer. The author is scientific and objective in his attitude 
toward the phenomena, and has the gift of pithy statement. Bias 
is nowhere evident. That he is a shrewd observer appears from 
the signs of incipient caste he detects in American society. Thus, 
in the popular mind, Americans are graded as follows: “(1) the 
blue bloods; (2) the New Englanders; (3) the born Gentile Amer- 
icans; (4) the English and Scotch immigrants; (5) the Irish; 
(6) Gentile immigrants from other countries of Western Europe; 
(7) ‘Dagoes’; (8) Jews; (9) Mongolians; (10) Negroes.” He 
lights up the Hindu occupational castes of the third century 
by pointing out how in America particular groups are becom- 
ing associated with certain occupations, e.g., Chinese laundry- 
men, Irish domestic servants, Negro porters and waiters, Russian- 
Jewish second-hand dealers, Hindu palmists and fortune-tellers. 
After explaining how the doctrine of transmigration made 


the caste system somewhat elastic by holding out to those of 
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superior merit the hope of escape from a low caste in the suc- 
ceeding rebirth, he observes: “How much better it would have 
been for the whites in the United States had they taught the 
negroes the doctrines of transmigration of soul and Karma instead 
of Christianity!” The book will make the reader realize that 
present conditions in the United States are startlingly similar to 
those which in India gave rise to a system of castes. 

It is to be hoped Mr. Ketkar will complete his series of studies 
in caste. Such a contribution to sociology justifies the policy of 
the progressive Maharajah of Baroda in sending promising Hindus 
to acquaint themselves with the learning of the West. 

Epwarp ALswortH Ross 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Modern Educators and Their Ideals. .By Tapasu Misawa. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1909. Pp. 304. $1.25. 

This work is a suymmary of the ideas of modern writers about 
education, of the same general type as Munroe’s The Educational 
Ideal and Laurie’s Educational Opinion from the Renaissance. It 
differs from most of these summaries of modern opinion in making 
Comenius the primary point of departure, thus omitting the group 
of Renaissance theorists, Rabelais, Montaigne, Ascham, etc. There 
are chapters on Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Herbart, and Spencer. 

Considerable space is devoted to a discussion of the educa- 
tional theories of modern philosophers with chapters on Kant, 
Fichte, and Hegel. Twenty-one pages are devoted to Fichte and 
only twenty-four to Pestalozzi. Kant receives fifteen pages and 
Basedow only five, yet the author quotes Paul Monroe to the 
effect that ““Basedow succeeded in effecting a complete change in 
the whole nature of education and instruction in Germany.” 

A unique feature is the inclusion of chapters on W. T. Harris 
and G. Stanley Hall. In the preface the author makes special 
acknowledgment of indebtedness to President Hall. 

The book is intended for “students of pedagogy in colleges or 
normal schools, teachers and other practical workers in educational 
fields, and those parents who take a special interest in the problems 
of education.” 

The following criticisms are suggested: (1) Most American 
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normal school and college students would fail to understand many 
parts of the book because it practically assumes that the reader 
has a knowledge of modern philosophy, e. g., “As Kant endeavored 
to clear away all the one-sided dogmatic views of preceding meta- 
physics by the standard of his analytic epistemology and to estab- 
lish in their place a new system of philosophy upon the unshakable 
basis of the a priori categories of knowledge, so Herbart tried the 
same in the field of pedagogy” (p. 200). (2) Even if students 
should understand what is said, they would not learn much history 
of education. Pestalozzi would be for them primarily a theorist, and 
of Pestalozzian industrialism as worked out by Fellenberg and Pes- 
talozzian object teaching, and of Pestalozzian methods of teaching 
the formal subjects by reducing them to their elements, they would 
learn practically nothing. (3) In presenting contemporary Ameri- 
can educational theory, Dewey’s social conception surely deserves 
as much prominence as the theories of W. T. Harris and G. Stanley 
Hall, but it is not mentioned. (4) The author gives evidence of a 
wide knowledge of educational literature, including such German 
works as those of Heinrich Sherer in which the social background 
and practical influence of educational theory are emphasized. It is 
unfortunate that the author has not included more of this element 
and less of the philosophical. 
S. C. PARKER 


Les vierges méres et les naissances miraculeuses. By P. Satnt- 
yves. Paris: Emile Nourry, 1908. 16mo., pp. 280. 


Saintyves’ book is a volume in the Bibliothéque de critique re- 
ligieuse. It is called an essay in comparative mythology. It aims 
to bring the birth of Christ into relation and place with the vast 
number of miraculous births recorded in sacred books or recounted 
in the folklores and mythologies of many peoples. The field is not 
unworked. FE. Sidney Hautant in his Legend of Persons presents 
many miraculous births; so does De Charencey in his Le fils de la 
vierge (published in second edition under the title Lucina sine con- 
cubitu). Saintyves has added to the work of his predecessors 
chiefly a method of treatment. He classifies and groups his great 
number of cases under the means by which conception has been 
produced. Thus his chapters are: “Fecundating Stones and 
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Stone-Worship;” “Aquatic Theogamies and Water-Worship;” 
“Fecundating Practices of Plant-Worship;” “Phytomorphic Theo- 
gamies;” “Of Miraculous Births Due to Simultaneous Action 
of Divine Plants and Sacred Waters;” “Theromorphic Theoga- 
mies;” “Meteorological Fecundations;’ Solar Theogamies, or 
Births Due to the Action of the Sun;” “Anthropomorphic Theo- 
gamies.” These chapter-titles indicate the material and the 
method of presentation, as well as the related topics suggested 
thereby. In two closing chapters Saintyves discusses the subject of 
Christ’s birth, which he considers at once solar and anthropomor- 
phic, ranging it thus under the last two of his recognized classes. 


FREDERICK STARR 


Les rites de passage. By ARNOLD VAN GENNEP. Paris: Emile 
Nourry, 1909. 8vo., pp. ii-+288. 

The author of this important and original work begins by pre- 
senting a classification of rites in general. He recognizes four 
coupled groups; thus a right may be animistic (personal) or 
dynamistic (impersonal), sympathetic or contagious, positive or 
negative, direct or indirect. These characteristic and fundamental 
forms may be variously combined so that a rite may be dynamistic- 
contagious, direct-negative, animistic-sympathetic, indirect-posi- 
tive, etc., etc. ach case presented needs individual analysis and 
study. Van Gennep then calls attention to ceremonial sequences, 
which he believes have been sadly neglected: too much attention 
has been given to one or another detail, little or none at all to 
sequences. While in actual study, in any given ensemble of cere- 
monies the greater part of the rites belong to one category, we 
find other elements entering. Thus, in the midst of a clearly ani- 
mistic-positive ritual, one encounters a group of dynamistic-positive 
elements. The purpose of the author is to present what he calls 
“rites of passage”—i. e., those rites which accompany the passage 
of the individual from one situation to another, from one world 
(cosmic or social) to another. These rites have been often pre- 
sented in detail, from one or another point of view; they have not, 
heretofore been recognized as identical, nor grouped into one class. 
Rites of passage include the rites of the doorway and threshold, 
of hospitality, of adoption, of conception and childbed, of birth, of 
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infancy, of puberty, of initiation, of ordination, of coronation, of 
betrothal, of marriage, of burial, of the seasons, etc. To bring all 
of these into one group and to demonstrate their identity is a syn- 
thesis of extraordinary boldness. In every rite of passage Van 
Gennep recognizes three secondary categories to which he applies 
the names rites of separation, of marge, and of aggregation. 
These are not necessarily equally developed in each and every 
passage rite; one may be reduced almost to the point of disappear- 
ance. In closing his preliminary treatment the author distinguishes 
between theory (religion) and practice (magic) and for him all 
ritual falls under magic. 

The body of the book is devoted to the consideration of the 
rites of passage. One after another, Van Gennep aims to demon- 
strate that they are rites of this class, to analyze them into their 
elements, and to distinguish the three subordinate categories of 
separation, marge, and aggregation. In his discussion he constantly 
comes into contact with well-known theories and writers upon 
special topics. Thus in initiation rites he must consider the views 
of Schurtz and Webster, in marriage the theories of Crawley and 
Grosse, etc. When he finds himself in conflict with them, 
which he often does, it is due to the fact that they have confined 
their attention to detail elements, neglecting the to him so im- 
portant sequences. To enter into detailed consideration of Van 
Gennep’s discussion is impossible within our limits of space. We 
will only say that it gives room for many a lively tilt. 

An abstract from his closing chapter will adequately show the 
author’s own view of the purpose and significance of his work. 
He says: 


It is not the rites in their detail which have interested us, but their 
essential significance and their relative situation in ceremonial ensembles, 
their sequence. Hence we have given certain rather lengthy descriptions to 
show how separation, marge, and aggregation rites, as well preliminary as 
definitive, are situated with reference to one another in view of a determined 
end. Their place varies according to whether the ritual has to do with birth 
or death, initiation or marriage, etc., but only in detail. Their tendency dis- 
position is ever the same and under the multiplicity of forms there is ever 
found, consciously expressed or potential, one sequence type: the scheme of 
the rite of passage. 

The second fact to mention and of which no one seems to have seen 
the generality is the existence of “marges,” which sometimes almost acquire 
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a certain autonomy—as noviciate, betrothal. This interpretation permits one 
to easily orientate himself, for example, in the complication of the rites 
preliminary to marriage and to comprehend the raison d’étre of their se- 
quences. 

A third point, finally, which appears to me important is the identification 
of passage through different social situations with »aterial passage such as 
at the entrance into a village or a house, from one room to another, across 
the street or from place to place. This is why, so often, to pass from one 
age, from one class, etc., is ritually expressed by passage under a portal, or 
by “an opening of doors.” This is but rarely a simple “symbol;” for the 
half-civilized the ideal passage is properly a material passage. In fact, 
among the half-civilized, according to the usual social organization, there 
is a material separation of the special groupings. The children, up to a 
certain age, live with the women; boys and girls live apart from married 
persons, at times in a special house or quarter, or a special kraal; after the 
marriage, one or other of the couple, if not both, change dwelling; .... 
In brief, the change in social category implies a change of domicile, a fact 
which is expressed by the passage rites under their various forms. 


FREDERICK STARR 


Cyrus Hall McCormick: His Life and Work. By HERBERT N. 
Casson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg, 1909. Pp. 264. 


This volume offers an important contribution to sociology and 
economics; also to social psychology. It illustrates the depend- 
ence of civilization on the food supply, and at the same time brings 
out the importance of inventive genius in raising the food situa- 
tion and general culture to a higher level. When we consider that 
the swiftest mill in Athens in the time of Pericles produced no 
more than two barrels of flour a day, while one American mill fills 
17,000 barrels daily, and further that Mr. McCormick’s reaper is 
responsible for the increased supply of wheat, we can agree that 
the reaper has a significance in industry comparable to a mutation 
in species. 

The volume is not only charmingly written, but contains de- 
tails not otherwise available on the relation of the development 
of an idea to the growth of a nation. It is also a desirable and 
suitable book to place in the hands of the boy—infinitely more suit- 
able than the detective stories of Conan Doyle. 
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Notes sur Auguste Comte par un de ses discipies. By DErotsin. 
Paris: Georges Crés et Cie, 1909. Crown 8vo, pp. iii+-186. 
This is a book of memories of a master by a faithful disciple. 
But despite the strong devotion of the writer, apparent on almost 
every page, the point of view is almost unimpeachably frank and 
impartial. His literary analysis reminds one of the traditional cool- 
ness of the surgeon. For he by no means finds all in Auguste 
Comte good. The book is filled with details and first hand im- 
pressions of the great Postivist which are of great value to the 
historian of philosophy and of sociology. However, little has been 
added to previous expositions beyond the more definite massing of 
facts and details. As to the character of Comte himself, he has 
not given us a more favorable impression. One cannot read the 
book without getting a pretty definite conviction that Comte was 
mildly insane practically during the whole of his life. His domes- 
tic and personal relations were certainly not those of a man we 
would have style himself the priest of humanity. Perhaps no- 
where else in the western world than in France could a man be 
taken seriously in such a profession after having married a 
licensed prostitute (pp. 22, 180) with whom he had been on inti- 
mate terms (p. 181), and after having later cast her off with an 
open avowal of attachment to another woman. In his personal 
relations he is shown to have been petty and vain and unscrupulous 
to an extreme degree. Yet the loyalty of his disciples was re- 
markable. Even his wife seems to have been more sinned against 
than blamable in her relations with him. She did much to keep him 
balanced and within bounds. The Notes bring out pretty clearly 
that he wished to become moral and intellectual dictator of France 
and worked to this end the latter half of his life. Comte was a 
defective, but possessed of great mental vigor. He suffered from 
extreme myopia and from tics, with perhaps chronic melancholia. 
It would seem that the chief value of the book for the sociologist 
as well as for the general reader is to be found in a possible lesson 
in avoiding hero-worship, especially in connection with thinkers 
on social questions. For it is not true that we can or do consider 
a man’s work apart from the man. 
L. L. BERNARD 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


How History Can be Taught from a Sociological Point of View.—At 
present sociology can best be taught in the high school through the medium 
of history, if the latter is taught, from the social viewpoint and so as to show 
the laws of social growth, organization, and functioning. This necessitates a 
satisfactory training in sociology in addition to a thoroughly scientific training 
in history. This should include the history of social theory as well as the study 
of present theories of society. In the teaching of history, no one particular 
theory of social development should be given undue prominence, as the eco- 
nomic (Marx), geographical (Buckle), ideological (Hegel), great-man theory 
(Carlyle), or other, but all views should be given due prominence, as all 
these factors have played a part. The object of teaching history from the 
sociological point of view should be to give better training for citizenship.— 
Charles A. Ellwood, Education, January, 1910. Lj. B 


Social Self-Control.—Sociology is the study of the nature, scope, and 
consequences of the reaction of a community upon itself. Society controls the 
variations from itself; it has always been standardizing conduct and character 
by means of discipline. This disciplinary activity of society is recorded and 
described in official reports and documents, largely statistical. This large set 
of numerical data may be used for a scientific analysis of social pressure and 
to answer the question: How much liberty and how much restraint are con 
ducive to the welfare of society? If in a given situation the degree of social 
restraint was normal, fluctuation would make known the action of the disturbing 


forces.—F. H. Giddings, Polit. Sci. Quarterly, December, 1909. 


Labor Supply and Labor Problems.—The chief handicap to the develop- 
ment of manufactures in the South is a dearth of population. Why has Rhode 
Island 407 inhabitants per square mile and South Carolina but 44? Why 
Massachusetts 348 and North Carolina only 39? Inefficiency characterizes the 
mass of laborers, and this phenomenon does not follow racial lines. The funda 
mental economic problem is physiological. It is necessary to get rid of diseases 
including those due to the mosquito and the hookworm, and to give artificial 
stimulation to the powers that latently exist. Booker Washington is right in 
advocating immediate and far-reaching educational work along the lines of 
economic training.—Enoch M,. Banks, Annals Amer. Acad., January, 1910. 


Want of Work and Poverty.—Work would increase and be of a constant 
and steady character unless artificially interfered with. Temporary interferences 
with trade are entirely dependent on the credit system which causes waves of 
much and little work. Permanent interferences such as monopoly of land and 
railway preferences cause constant diminution of work. The immediate duty 
is to increase the war against internal malpractice; the ultimate and efficient 
remedy is nationalization of industry.—N. M. Taylor, Westminster Rev., Jan- 
uary, IgIo. 


The Negro’s Part in Southern Development.—Negro laber dug the ditches, 
cut down the forests, and helped to build the railroads of the South. Even 
before the Civil War, the productive labor of the negro contributed annually 
to the wealth of the southern states about $30,000,000. Today, they own 
19,057,377. acres—an area equal to that of Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut combined. They own or are paying for 375,000 homes. 
In 1866, they owned about twenty million dollars worth of property; today 
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close to $550,000,000. At least 15,000 negroes in the South are operating dry- 
goods and grocery stores. And the South is learning to what extent it is 
dependent upon its humblest citizen.—Booker Washington, Annals Amer. Acad., 
January, 1910. E. S. B. 
The Problems of Town Development.—Town-planning is a problem of the 
creation of value. Traffic streets should be developed far out into the country 
prior to demand; thus promoting construction of residential streets. The high 
price of land is the cause of the five-story tenement. Land price might be 
stopped at a certain height by a tax on unbuilt-on land, beginning with low 
rates, 5 per cent. on sites sold up to 500 pounds per acre, and advancing 
gradually, 1 per cent. per every hundred pounds, then increasing by 1%per cent. 
or 2 per cent. The production of houses is an affair almost exclusively between 
landowner and builder; the mass of the people have no direct share therein.— 
Rudolph Eberstadt, Contemp. Rev., December, 1909. 


The Transmission of Disease by Money.—The average number of bacteria 
in each of twenty-one bills examined was 142,000. It is scientifically estab- 
lished beyond question that “money is a medium of bacterial communication 
from one individual to another.”—A. C. Morrison, Pop. Sci. Month., January, 
E. B. 

Criminal Procedure in the United States.—The faults are (1) cumbersome- 
ness, (2) slowness with which criminal trials are expedited, (3) importance 
given to technicalities, (4) too much latitude of appeal. It took thirteen weeks 
and the summoning of 10,000 veniremen at a cost of $40,000 or $50,000 to 
secure a jury in the Cornelius Shea case; in England, scarcely more than an 
hour is ever taken to secure a jury. In the Iroquois fire case, it took three 
years and four months to bring the accused to trial; and even then he was 
freed on a technicality. From 40 per cent. to 46 per cent. of appealed cases 
are granted re-trials; in England (1904), only nine out of 555 cases were 
reversed—new trials rarely being allowed on merely technical errors. The 
primary purpose of criminal procedure is to protect the innocent members of 
society, not to protect the guilty—J. W. Garner, No, Amer. Rev., January, 1910. 


E. S. B. 


Effects of Industrialism upon Political and Social Ideas.—In the South, 
rural population is gradually transferring itself to the villages. Nearly every 
village in some parts has manufacturing enterprises which seek more than a 
local market. College graduates are turning to business. Political solidarity 
is being broken; manufacturing classes can no longer be counted on to vote 
regularly. “Commercialism is doing what bayonets could not do.” The negroes 
are failing to meet the test of industrial efficiency; the new generation is less 
tolerant of them than the old was of the slaves.—Harold Thompson, Annals 
Amer, Acad., January, 1910, 


The Evolution of Man and its Control.—Eugenics opposes war; the south- 
ern states are just awakening from the stagnation caused by the wholesale 
destruction of superior men in the Civil War. Although college-bred men and 
women are apparently failing to replace themselves, eugenics expects much 
from coeducation; it warns against “flashiness” as over against honest worth; 
it hopes that some pope will recognize celibacy as a suicidal institution and 
abolish it; it raises the cry of race progress as distinguished from race sui- 
cide. By eugenics, the function of philanthropy is extended to include future 
generations.—Roswell H. Johnson, Pop, Sci. Month., January, 1910. 

E. S. B. 


A Healthy Race: A Woman’s Vocation.—The chief causes of rejection of 
large numbers of men for public services are defective development and 
physical unfitness. The high death-rate for children under five years comes 
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chiefly from causes for which the parents are responsible; diseases of the 
heart and blood vessels are due to racial deterioration, the remedy for which 
is preeminently a woman’s question. “A healthy race is a woman’s vocation.” 
The tendency of women to center attention on “outside” activities reduces 
woman to a machine, saps her noblest feelings, “blasts home life.”—Wm. 


Hill-Climo, Westminster Rev., January, 1910. xz. S&S B 


Christian Morals and the Competitive System.—Both are habits of thought, 
and develop out of different cultural situations. Underlying the competitive 
system are the principles of natural rights, where individual deals with indi- 
vidual on a footing of pecuniary efficiency. On the other hand, the Christian 
principle of non-resistance arose out of the servile relations under Roman 
authority in the early times, and has virtually been eliminated from Christian 
morals today. The other leading Christian principle, brotherly love, developed 
out of lower cultures and appears so often as to indicate that it is an essen- 
tial part of the species. “The ancient racial bias embodied in the Christian 
principle of brotherhood should logically continue to gain ground at the expense 
of the pecuniary morals of competitive business.’”—Thorstein Veblen, /nter. 


Jour. of Ethics, December, 1909. E. S. B. 


Immigration and the Future American Race —City populations die out 
rapidly, but are replaced by immigrants and by people from the rural dis 
tricts. The presence of illiterate immigrants is an impediment to municipal 
reform. The United States for economic reasons will soon be compelled to 
close the gates to the great mass of poor immigrants. Then the stream of 
people from the country will reconquer the cities. As the great struggle for 
existence grows in intensity, the negro will melt away from before the white 
man; but no general intermixture between the two will ever take place.—Albert 
Alleman, Pop. Sci. Month., December, 1909, > > BR 


La situation des veuves et des orphelins.—The charities of France are well 


organized for relief of the aged, enfeebled, and infirm, but widows and orphans 
do not receive proper attention. Many young widows with children require 
immediate and careful assistance after that great blow which has taken from 
them the family support. The solution of the problem demands the combined 
action of the societies for aid and prevention: the former for carrying immedi- 
ate relief to the actual widows, and so assisting them as to maintain the 
cohesion of the family; the latter for so organizing its work as to prevent 
future widows from falling to the charge of the aid society by distinguishing 
clearly the benefits coming to premature and late widowhood.—Emile Cheysson, 
Rev. Philanthropique, December, 1909. R. B. McC. 


La criminalité juvenile.—The increase of juvenile criminality is unques- 
unquestionable, as all who frequent the courts of France will agree. One is 
struck with surprise at seeing that most of the accused are very young, almost 
children, On investigation we find that evil example of family, of street com- 
panion, of comrade, is the principal cause of this criminality. Alcoholism is a 
chief factor. Each year 67 per cent. of the military contingent is discovered 
to be unfit for the service, and in view of the facts we may say alcoholism 
costs France a corps of armed men every year. The children of alcoholics 
are very often predestined to criminality. The instruction of the schools is 
defective. Men like Hervé inculcate in children abominable ideas of anti- 
patriotism, and also destroy in them all noble impulses. As to the remedy, 
private initiative is preferable to official action.—M. Henri Robert, La, Ré- 
forme Sociale, January, 1910. R. B. McC. 


Le Travail des femmes a la campagne.—One can readily attribute to 
the machine the disappearance of those industries which in our towns and 
villages once gave employment to large numbers of women as well as to men. 
The machine uses cotton instead of hemp and flax; ships use steam instead of 
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sails, the production of which gave employment to many. Many of these 
workers have followed the factory fo the cities. The principal industries re- 
maining in the country are the making of linen, lace, embroidery, hosiery, and 
brushes. Others which may be mentioned are the making of gloves and straw 
hats by hand. The production of pasteboard and of religious jewelry, afford some 
employment but these industries are not destined to increase.—Ardouin Dumazet 
Réforme sociale, December, 1909. R. B. McC. 


Les faits pathologiques et l’erreur en sociologie.—Association between all men 
is the healthy, normal, rational state of things and that most advantageous for 
each man; conflict between them is a pathological state of things and arises 
from the mistaken idea that one will grow rich faster by despoiling one’s 
neighbor than by producing riches oneself. Wealth is the adaptation of physi- 
cal environment to man’s uses. Robbery is merely transfer from one individual 
to another of a utility already produced therefore spoliation is pathological and 
the Darwinians who consider war the social form of the struggle for existence are 
in error. The principal source of the evils of human kind is the fatal aberra- 
tion that spoilation ts advantageous. Two streams run through history, one 
organization or production, the other, disorganization or spoilation. Society 
must advance by the former gaining on the latter.—T. Novicow, Rev, Internat. d. 
Sociologie, October, 1909. F. F. 


Le bien de famille insaisissable.—The object of the law in France making 
family property unseizable was to secure the conservation of the small farm 
in order to arrest the growing exodus from rural population. But such a 
measure, experience shows, by opposing the operation of economic laws will 
only make the problem more acute. Nor can legislation do anything to amelio- 
rate the situation of the proprietors who are unable to maintain themselves on 
their properties, since law cannot make individuals prosperous in spite of their 
faults and incapacities. Such a law has not been based on exact observation 
of facts.—G. Olphe-Galliard, Science Sociale, October, 1909. F. F. 


Contributions a l'étude du type professionnel et social de l’artiste.—The artist 
who from century to century is forced into dependence upon a patron for 
his living, has developed the mind of a spoiled child; the laziness, whimsicality, 
generosity, turbulence, and above all, want of foresight so characteristic of 
him proceed from the fact that he is on the margin of society and that his 
work has no logical remuneration. At once the most dependent of men because 
he was the creature of one patron, he became the most independent, since he 
could escape, under this cover, conventional obligations exacted by all social 
groupings. This explains anomalies in the artists’ manner of life, things 
which seem to disappear as economic conditions do away with the system of 
patronage and place the artists’ work under the same selling conditions as 
other commodities.—Alf. Agache, Science Sociale, October, 1909. F. F. 


Die Negerseele.—Diverse premises as to man’s relation to nature and organic 
life in general give rise to hetorogeneous deductions and stand in the way of a 
harmonious solution of the race question. The negro is deficient in feeling, in 
constructive imagination, though capable of mechanical memorizing and of a de- 
gree of imagination. Race variations become fixed race characteristics, psychic 
as well as physical, and are increasingly transmitted. The negro stands in 
striking contrast to the Orientals in the matter of assimilation of western 
technique and culture. His long racial heredity is against him. To attempt 
to elevate the race suddenly to our level would be impossible and disastrous 
in effect. It is a mistake to attempt to change negro customs, to try to edu- 
cate him, except so far as is in the interest of colonizing Europeans. Social 
equality is impossible since the negro lacks the judgment and will requisite to 
our social and ethical activities—Dr. K. Oetker, Archiv. f. Rassen- und Gesell- 
schaftsbiologie, July, 1900. 
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